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KEEP OFF THE BENCH 


The fact that the hunting licenses are now on sale reminds us that a lot of fel- 
lows who, due to having either violated the law or having been careless with fire- 
arms in the field, will “warm the bench” this season because they were denied the 
right to hunt. They cheated, or showed little or no regard for the lives of their 
companions, and so they must suffer the consequences. The sentences which have 
been meted out to them should likewise serve as a warning to others who think 


they can flaunt the game laws to the four winds or show a total disregard for human 
life. 


As a result of illegal hunting last season 182 licenses were revoked. Further- 
more, since that time the Commission has had 165 hearings on careless handling of 
firearms on its docket, 68 of which have already been conducted. There are remain- 
ing 97, but the Commission will hear each one of them as soon as possible, and 
its findings will determine the punishment, if any, of those involved. These hearings 
aren't just legal formalities—they add up to so many lives, limbs and eyesight 
lost, because someone was careless or didn’t know how to handle a gun. As a 
result of such carelessness one out of every three persons so far involved in hunt- 
ing accidents lost their licenses for one or more years, and were required to pay 
all medical fees or hospital expenses, or were heavily fined. In many cases they 
were also compelled to pay additional sums to the injured, or in the case of death, 
the family of the deceased.—Take Time To Be Safe! 


HISTORIC 


In the past several issues of GAME News we carried the photographs and ser- 
vice records of every Commissioner, Executive and Assistant Executive affiliated 
with the Commission since its organization in 1896. Beginning in this number it is 
our plan to recall, also through a series of pictures, some of the early field con- 
ferences of the department. To the members of the organization this feature will 
no doubt prove very interesting, and some of the old timers especially will value 
it highly. 

The first conference was held in Harrisburg in 1920, and the second at the 
Crystal Springs Club, Clearfield County, in 1923. Photos of both of these gather- 
ings appear on pages 16 and 17 of this issue. 


In keeping with these historical presentations we urge everyone, particularly 
old employees of the Commission and veteran sportsmen, to let us know about any 
old and valuable photographs of an historic nature—shots taken back in the 
pioneer days. Unfortunately few records were kept then, and almost no pictures. 














BUY U.S.WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Six Rules For | 
Preventing Fire 
In the Forests 


l. Matches.—Be sure your 
match is out. Break it in two 
before you throw it away. 


2: Tobacco.—Be sure >that 
pipe ashes and cigar or cigarette 
stubs are dead before throwing 
them away. - Never throw them 
into brush, leaves or needles. 


3. Making Camp.—Before 
building a fire scrape away all in- 
flammable material’from a spot 
five feet in diameter. Dig a hole 
in the cériter and in it bitild your 


‘camp firé.. ‘Keep yur fire small. 
*~ Never build it against trees or 
logs:or ‘near brush. 


4. Breaking Campz+N e vet 
break camp uritil your fire is out 
dead out. 


5. Brush Bu¥ning—N ever | 
burn slash or brush in windy 
weather or while there is the 
slightest danger that the fire will 


6. How to Pag Out a Camp 
© Fire. —Stir the coals while soak- 
: = ing them with ar Turn small * 
* sticks and drench both sides. 
et the groun dar ° roan the Dre. 
“If you-can't get water stir 
“and tread. it: downer un ti 
tight over and around: ‘ed 
Be sure the last spark 18 dead.” 


Courtesy American 
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Father and Son 


WHAT IS A SPORTSMAN? 


By Reu. Dartington R. Kulp* 


FAMOUS sport’s commentator once de- 
fined a sportsman as one who plays the 
game according to the rules governing the 
game. This definition is excellent as a start- 
ing point, but inadequate as a goal in itself. 


It is expected of a man that he obey the 
law, that he respect the rights of others, and 
that neither by cunning nor by stealth does 
he take anything to which he is not en- 
tiled. And so to eliminate unfair prac- 
tices, to give every man an equal chance, 
and to discipline those who are inconsider- 
ate of the rights of others, laws and rulings 
of commissions are not only highly desir- 
able but essential. 

Sportsmen realize, however, that laws, no 
matter how good they may be, are not ends 
in themselves, but means for controlling 
human actions to accomplish desirable re- 
sults. Conditions which govern outdoor 
sports are so variable that what may be a 
good law today may be quite the opposite to- 
morrow. Factors over which we have no 
control may so alter the environment and 
Status of wildlife that existing laws may be- 
come destructive to the very things they are 
meant to control. Unforeseen expenditures, 
made necessary by the so-called “acts of 
God,” may so deplete the game and fish 
funds that increased license fees are nec- 
essary to conserve the sports of field and 
Stream. Creel and bag limits may be out of 
proportion to the productive capacity of our 
lands and waters. A real sportsman is con- 
scious of these conditions and is on the alert 
to improve existing laws and rules so that 
the sports of the great outdoors may be 
conserved and better enjoyed by all who 
engage in them. 

But experience has taught the sportsman 
that laws, even at their best, have serious 
and fatal limitations. This is specifically so 
In those fields of activity where the umpire 


ae 
*First Vice-President, Pa. 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
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and the referee cannot be present to super- 
vise the game, and measure out penalties 
for infraction of the rules and unsportsman- 
like conduct. For many people the charm 
of hunting, fishing, camping, canoeing, or 
treking through a wilderness area, is to be 
found in the assurance that a man can be 
alone—or with friends of his own choosing— 
and thus escape the constant supervision and 
conventional restraints of everyday life. In 
these zones of activities human energies are 
released which cannot be policed by law en- 
forcing agencies, nor can they be controlled 
by the mandates of our wisest Solons. 


For example, there is nothing in our stat- 
ute books to prevent another fisherman 
from “blitzkrieging” through a stretch of 
water you are fishing, though you may have 
labored patiently and cautiously to create 
the situation essential for productive fish- 
ing. There are no legal devices preventing 
a man from shooting game ahead of your 
dog, or prohibiting another hunter from ad- 
ministering the “coup-de-grace” and taking 
possession of the deer you had mortally 
wounded. 

It is evident that under such circum- 
stances, and many more we could mention, 
other than external forces must be brought 
into play to control human conduct in the 
realm of outdoor sports. In civilian life we 
speak of one who is courteous and consider- 
ate of others’ interests as a gentleman. Un- 
fortunately, there are those who think that 
they can lay aside their good manners, as 
they do their Sunday clothes, when they go 
forth to hunt and fish. But a gentleman is 
always a gentleman, regardless of the cloth- 
ing he may be wearing, or the station in life 
in which he may find himself. The wearing 
of outdoor accouterment does not give us 
the right to act like a cad, a bully, or a 
barbarian. A real sportsman is conscious of 
this truth, and he is just as much a gentle- 
man when along the stream or in the field 


as he is when dressed in his very best and 
in the company of those whom he most 
respects. Conduct on the part of sportsmen 
befitting a gentleman will do more to win 
the respect and cooperation of the farmer, 
and others upon whom we depend for our 
sport, than any other effort we may put 
forth. 


One worthy of the name of a sportsman 
is conservation-conscious and conservation- 
active. He realizes that in these days of 
more sportsmen, better roads, rapid trans- 
portation, better equipment and restricted 
ranges he has a job to perform if his sports 
are to survive. Therefore, he is as zealous 
to create and conserve that organic back- 
ground necessary for the perpetuation of 
outdoor sports as he is to enjoy them him- 
self. 

He does not minimize the damage done 
by the meat-hunter and the law violator, 
but he realizes that they are not the worst 
culprits. The enemies he most fears are 
those persons responsible for the destruc- 
tion of our streams by pollution, the blowing 
away of our farms, the erosion of our soil, 
the mis-use of our grazing lands, and the 
devastation of our forests. Above all, he 
fears those well-meaning but uninformed 
individuals who, in the name of social wel- 
fare and human betterment, promote projects 
that ultimately destroy the very background 
upon which life, and civilization itself, de- 
pends, not to mention the impairment of 
recreational values involved. 

The only way in which these abuses can 
be corrected, and the despoilers of our 
natural resources halted, is through intelli- 
gent and dynamic organized effort. J. N. 
(Ding) Darling, that prince of sportsmen 
and champion of conservation, has made an 
observation that should fire our imaginations 
and move us to aggressive action: “We have 
lots of conservationists but little conserva- 

(Continued on page 26) 








IFFERENCES of opinion as to the right 

thing to do in order to properly observe 
the various provisions of the Pennsylvania 
Game Law have, we venture to bet, been 
the cause of more heated discussions around 
the hunter’s campfire than any other grounds 
for argument among hunters. While it is 
believed that most provisions of our present 
Game Code are sufficiently clear to be readily 
understood, the wording in a few instances 
is such that the intent of the law is not at 
first readily apparent. 

To clarify a few of these points and thus 
place both sportsman and officer on an equal 
basis by endeavoring to convey to everyone 
a true understanding of these provisions, we 
have undertaken to present herewith, in as 
plain a language as possible, the present 
views and policies of the Game Commission 
in interpreting the law. Space does not per- 
mit a discussion of all the controversial 
legal questions that may arise, so we shall 
try to select only those which occur most 
frequently and seem most important. 





Training Dogs On Small Game 


It is not necessary to possess a hunter’s li- 
cense, or display the license tag, while train- 
ing dogs on small game, because the intent 
to take or kill wild game is not present 
when one trains dogs. Of course, no shotgun 
or rifle may be carried, and no injury may 
be inflicted upon any wild birds or wild 
animals while engaged in such training. 








Training Dogs on Small Game. 


Chasing Foxes With Dogs 

When foxes are hunted for sport with dogs 
(except with organized packs of twenty or 
more, licensed at a cost of $50 a year), 
hunters are required to display hunter’s li- 
cense tags, whether they intend to capture 
the fox or not. Here the distinction should 
be drawn between hunting foxes for sport, 
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Chasing Foxes with Dogs. 


which requires a license, and merely train- 
ing dogs for future hunting, which does not. 





Hunting Groundhogs (Woodchucks) 

Although the groundhog or woodchuck 
season is July 1st to September 30th, Sundays 
excepted, the use of dogs to hunt these 
animals is not permitted from July Ist to 
August 19th, inclusive, because Section 719 
of the Game Code forbids any owner or 
handler of a dog to permit it to “follow upon 
the track of any wild bird or wild animal” 
between April Ist and August 19th, the 
closed season for dog training. There is no 
objection to using a dog for groundhog hunt- 
ing between August 20th and September 30th. 





Hunting Groundhogs. 


Artificial Lights 


Raccoons, opossums and skunks are the 
only wild animals that may legally be hunted 
through the use of artificial lights, and such 
lights must be of the type ordinarily carried 
in the hand or on the person, such as hand 
flashlights or lanterns. Headlights or other 
powerful lights from motor vehicles are 
strictly illegal for any hunting, even though 
they may be detached from the vehicle and 
transported on foot by the hunter, as these 
cannot properly be regarded as “hand lights.” 
No wild birds or any kind, not even crows or 
starlings, may be killed by hunters using 
lights on the birds. 





To intentionally cast the rays of a spotlight, 
headlight or other artificial light upon a deer, 
bear or elk, when there is a gun or other 
weapon capable of killing big game in the car 
or in the party, is illegal, under penalty of 
$100 upon each person concerned. The fine 
may be imposed even though no shooting 
occurs. 
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Artificial Lights. 


Telescope Sights 


The use of a telescope sight on a rifle for 
big or small game hunting is entirely per- 
missible. In fact, its use is recommended as 
a safety device, as it enables the hunter to 
more clearly determine the identity of his 
target before squeezing the trigger. This 
should at times prevent the shooting of 
human beings by mistake, and should also 
avoid killing illegal deer, as the hunter can 
get a better view of the head. The scope has 
many advantages from a safety standpoint 
use it whenever possible and be sure of your 
target. 

The only device specifically prohibited om 
a firearm for hunting is a silencer. No auto- 
matic guns may be used, regardless of what 
devices are attached. 














Telescope Sights. 
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by Charles Stambaugh 


NOTE.—In this Article, Mr. Stambaugh 
correctly reflects the present policies and 
legal interpretations of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission.—Seth Gordon, Executive 
Director. 
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Three Shell Limit. 


Three-Shell Limit 

The three-shell limit on guns applies only 
to magazine or “pump” shotguns; never to 
rifles. Rifles are not limited to any capacity, 
and there is no objection to placing as many 
cartridges in a rifle as it will hold, regardless 
of what species of wildlife is being hunted. 
Rifles, however, are unlawful in waterfowl 
hunting. Pump shotguns are not restricted 
to three shells when used for deer or bear 
hunting, and, for this reason, the Game Law 
does not specifically require such guns to be 
plugged for small game hunting, so long as 
the gun when so used does not contain more 


than three shells in the magazine and 
chamber combined. 
Under Federal regulations, all magazine 


shotguns must be plugged or otherwise re- 
stricted to a capacity of three shells when 
used to take woodcock wild ducks, geese or 
other migratory game birds in season. For 
this reason, also to avoid making the mistake 
of accidentally inserting too many shells in 
the shotgun, it is best that all pump guns of 
that type be plugged for three shells when 
used for Pennsylvania hunting. 





Hunting Rights Of Soldiers 

Although some states apparently grant 
free hunting privileges to persons enrolled in 
the U. S. Army, Navy or Marine Corps, un- 
fortunately the laws of Pennsylvania make no 
such provision, and the Game Commission is 
without legal authority to extend them this 
privilege. Men in the enrolled military serv- 
ice must therefore possess proper hunting li- 





Hunting Rights of Soldiers, 
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censes to enjoy this outdoor sport in Penn- 
sylvania. 

There are, however, certain hunting ad- 
vantages given to enlisted men. For instance, 
one in the armed forces who is a resident of 
this Commonwealth at the time he enters the 
service, does not lose his resident hunting 
rights by being absent from the State on 
military duty; he can always return and hunt 
on a resident license, unless he should elect 
to establish residence in another state or 
country. Our law further provides that a 
citizen enrolled in the U. S. Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, and officially stationed within 
this Commonwealth thirty or more days pre- 
ceding application, is entitled to a resident 
hunter’s license at a cost of $2, regardless 
of where his legal residence may be. 





Residence For Hunting Purposes 

A citizen is entitled to a resident hunter’s 
license after he has been a resident “in good 
faith” of Pennsylvania for sixty or more days, 
which period must immediately precede his 
application for license. For example, one 
cannot qualify for a resident license who 
resides in the State during May and June, 
moves to Maryland with his family on July 
lst and returns on November Ist to apply 
for license. 

Ownership of property in Pennsylvania does 
not entitle one to either resident or free 
hunting privileges on his own land while he 
actually lives in another state. To hunt with- 
out a license on his land, he is required to 
take up residence thereon, and engage 
regularly in the cultivation of the soil for 
either general farm crop, commercial produce, 
orchard or nursery purposes. Under those 
conditions, an owner or tenant may also hunt 
or trap without a license upon any lands 
connected with those upon which he resides 
(publicly-owned lands excepted), by first 
obtaining written consent of the adjacent 
owners or lessees. 

















Residence for Hunting Purposes. 


Possessing Live Game Birds And Animals 

No game birds or animals may be possessed 
alive in this State without a permit. Game 
legally acquired from outside the State, or 
purchased from a licensed game breeder in 
Pennsylvania, may be possessed, but not sold, 
by obtaining a live-game possession permit 
from the Field Division Supervisor of the 
area in which the applicant resides. Ad- 
dresses of the respective Supervisors are 
given with every hunter’s license and are 
shown on the inside cover of the GAME 
NEWS. These permits are free. 

However, should one desire to possess 
game in captivity for breeding, with the in- 




















Possessing Live Game Birds. 


tention of selling the increase or eggs pro- 
duced, a Game Propagating Permit, issued 
by the Game Commission at Harrrisburg for 
a fee of $5 a year, must be obtained. 
Raccoons lawfully taken in season may be 
possessed alive by obtaining a permit, within 
five days after the season closes, through the 
Division Supervisor above mentioned. This 
permit is also issued without charge. No other 
game birds or animals captured alive in 
Pennsylvania may be retained. 





Camp Limit For Deer-Hunting Parties 

Considerable confusion frequently results 
as to the number of deer to which a hunting 
party or group of individuals is entitled. To 
assist in clarifying this situation, we offer the 
following interpretation of the law: 

(A). When a group of six or more hunters 
make their headquarters at a hotel, boarding 
house or private residence occupied the year 
round, any deer killed by other hunters also 
staying at the same headquarters should not 
count against the quota of six to which this 
party is entitled; but the other hunters must 
not, in any way, cooperate with this group 
while hunting deer. 

(B). A body of hunters camping together 
at a private camp—one which is occupied 
only at intervals during the year for recrea- 
tional purposes—may kill only six deer a 
season, regardless of how many more than 
six hunters are in the party or how they 
hunt, so long as they all hunt from the same 
headquarters at one time. Even though these 
hunters intend to hunt deer as individuals, 
the entire group at such private camp may not 
kill more than six deer during the season, as 
the Game Code makes it unlawful for any 
group of hunters camping together to kill or 
possess more than the camp limit. There can 
be no objection to two separate groups of 
six or more hunters each occupying the same 
camp at separate periods during the season 
and, by maintaining separate rosters, each 

(Continued on page 31) 











Camp Limit for Deer Hunting Parties. 
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Millions of dollars have been collected. Here’s the up- 
to-the-minute story of what this money is doing for all 


of us. Every hunter should read this and approve 


(Reprinted from the July 1942 issue of Field and Stream Magazine) 


INCE 1937, every American hunter 
who has laid out a dollar for 
arms or ammunition has 
sent a dime rolling into a_ special 
fund, earmarked by the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act of that year. Since 1932, 
there had been a 10 per cent Federal 


excise tax on sporting arms and am- 
munition, and the Pittman-Robertson 
Act nailed this money down for con- 
servation. In fact, since July 1, 1940, 
this fund has been accumulating at the 
rate of 11 per cent, since all Federal 
excise taxes were increased by 10 per 
cent as of that date. This means an 
increase of one cent, or a total of 
eleven cents in tax money, every time 
a sportsman pays a dollar for arms and 
ammunition products. Here is the story 
of what we have been getting in return. 


sporting 


In the beginning, of course, the nor- 
mal proportion of hunters who were 
aware of this added tribute did their 
share of grousing. No doubt, some are 
still rebelliously at it. But after five 
years of experience with the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program, 
made possible by this measure, the lad 
who has taken the trouble to inform 
himself about what goes on in forty- 
six of the forty-eight states as a result 
of his contribution can have nothing 
but enthusiasm for the plan and praise 


Research in Colorado turned up valu- 
able information that helped solve the 
problem of over-brows-ng by mule deer. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR Alepeeppeibicn Low? 


by HAROLD TITUS 


for the small group of stalwarts w’.o 
saw the  Pittman-Robertson Bill 
through its tortuous course. They are 
among the immortals of the conserva- 
tion movement. 

Tens of thousands of acres of land 
now belong to the public of the various 
states that would otherwise be in pri- 
vate hands and largely closed to 
hunters were it not for this Wildlife 
Restoration Program. Refuges, im- 
proved breeding areas and rejuvenated 
game ranges dot the country as a re- 
sult of this specific tax. Research pro- 
jects, without which there can be no 
decent game management, are being 
carried out in almost every state which 
has availed itself of the benefits of the 
act, and the great majority of them 
would never have been launched were 
it not for that shower of dimes which 
hunters send annually to the national 
treasury. 

Up to December 31, 1941, a total of 
$1,824,878.08 had been allocated from 
Pittman-Robertson funds for research, 
as against $1,666,307.84 for actual de- 
velopment work and $1,339,461.77 for 
land acquisition. This is indeed a 
healthy beginning, since as time goes 
on and the individual research projects 
are completed it is expected they will 
be succeeded by development projects 
calculated to make the results of the 
research available to sportsmen in the 
tangible form of more game birds and 
animals. Since these co-operative re- 
search projects are being carried out 
on the home shooting grounds of 
sportsmen in forty-six different states, 
the transition from the experimental to 
the production stage will represent a 
normal healthy development of the 
general plan. 

And here’s another thing: with no 
one even guessing what’s ahead of us 
in a war-torn world it may very well 
pe that this Pittman-Robertson money 
will develop into the one hope of keep- 
ing the machinery of conservation 
turning over in many states until con- 
flict ends and we settle down once 
more to the even keel of peaceful liv- 
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Pennsylvania used most ef her Share for acquiring game lands, and leads 
the states in total area. Trees indicate area purchased in various counties. 


ing. Although countless local enter- 
prises are due to be stymied by war 
costs, this national wildlife restoration 
program is going to be carried on. 

It may be smart to get the mechanics 
of this far-flung activity firmly in mind 
before taking a close look at what’s 
been going on in some of the states. 
The program is administered by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service after 
Congress has appropriated specific 
amounts from the sums that have piled 
up. The Service does not direct the 
various jobs, understand. This is no 
paternalistic, dictated-by-Washington 
activity. All that Ira Gabrielson and 
his staff do is make sure that what a 
state elects to do falls within the pro- 
visions of the law and then see that 
the work is properly and efficiently 
carried out. 

That item of appropriating funds 
should be marked well by sportsmen. 
For instance, a total of $2,750,000 was 
appropriated for distribution to the 


states for the year ending in June, 1942. 
That wasn’t all the cash on hand. The 
bank balance piled up by the tax 
wasn’t stripped to make such an 
amount available. A nice backlog for 
rainy days was left. But when appro- 
priations for the year 1943 were up, 
the House whittled the availabie Pitt- 
man-Robertson outgo down to $1,250,- 
000, or a shrinkage of more than one- 
half under the current expenditures. 
As this is written, a roar is being 
heard in Congressional halls from in- 
dignant sportsmen, and by the time 
these lines reach print we will see how 
effective the protest proved to be. 
The thing to keep in mind is this: 
all money in the fund is paid in by 
hunters and may be expended for 
hunters’ benefits only. It is good sense 
to maintain a working balance, of 
course, but that is considerably differ- 
ent from hamstringing going projects 
when funds are available. Hamstringing 
is just what would result from any 


Utah is plenty proud of its Ogden Bay duck-restoration program where 
formerly hundreds of thousands of ducks perished from botulism. 
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Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the man in charge of ad- 
ministering Pittman-Robertson funds and the 


recipient of the Field & Stream award for the 
outstanding 


conservation job of 1941. 
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such figure as was first proposed for 
next year. It may be superfluous to 
state that a Congressman is elected 


every two years and that the voice of 
organized sportsmen in any Congres- 
sional district can be effective, indeed. 
Democratic inefficient 
and menaced only when too many of 
us are inclined to let George attend 
to our public interests. 


processes are 


The amount of Pittman-Robertson 
money a state may expect to have al- 
lotted to it depends on four conditions: 
The first is that state agencies admin- 


ister game affairs. The second is that 
enabling legislation has been passed, 
authorizing the commonwealth to avail 
itself of the terms of the act and to 
ante 25 cents for every 75 cents which 
Federal authorities turn its way. The 
third item is that no monies raised 
within the state by sale of hunting 
licenses be diverted to any activity not 
directly bearing on game conservation. 

If these provisions are not made, 
Wildlife Restoration funds simply are 
not available. When they are, then the 
amount that is allocated depends on 
the area involved and the number of 
hunting licenses sold. 

As of today, Nevada and Georgia are 
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Missouri faced a 
natural water. Pittman- 
Robertson funds provided 
the answer. Artificial lakes 
were dug and water vege- 
tation established. Now 
there are feeding grounds 
for waterfowl and fish. 


lack of 
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the only states not benefiting from the 
program. Nevada has no state game 
department. Outdoor affairs remain in 
the hands of the counties, even after 
repeated attempts on the part of sports- 
men there to centralize authority and 
responsibility. Taking a leaf from the 
book of their neighbors in Idaho, how- 
ever, a movement to attain this end is 
shaping up. 

Georgia has a state department. Its 
legislature in 1941 passed an enabling 
act, but Governor Talmadge saw fit to 
veto the measure, and until his mind 
or the state administration is changed 
Georgia will have to be justa spectator 
at conservation’s biggest spectacle. And 
it is a big spectacle, too. This year, for 
instance, Michigan, at the head of the 
list, received $143,946, and even tiny 
Rhode Island got $1,958. Up through 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
557 projects had been approved, 208 
had been completed and 60 or more 
were pending. The totals for the period 
just closing will be much larger be- 
cause the program has only commenced 
to hit its stride. 

So much for how things may be 
done. Now let’s have a look at some 
of the things that have been done. 


Pennsylvania, for instance, has 
proved to its own satisfaction and over 
a long period of years that its vast 
System of game-management areas is 
indispensable to happy hunting. And, 
like most other states, dough for the 
acquisition of more acres hadn’t been 
any too easy to get. So Pennsylvania 
went sled-length on land purchases, 
and tops the list of land-buyers func- 
tioning under this particular form of 
Federal aid. 


During the first year the Wildlife 
Restoration Program was in effect the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission sat on 


a 
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the receiving end of over 70,000 acres 
of game lands. This was in about sev- 
enty parcels and nicely distributed 
among the game counties. Still more 
purchases are in prospect, and before 
they know it those Pennsylvania hunt- 
ers will be finding elbow-room where 
they have been smothered by compe- 
tition in the past. 

In all land purchases the Fish and 
Wildlife Service acts in an advisory 













capacity, not only on 
location and charac- 
ter of the descrip- 
tions, but on price. 
A staff of land ap- 
praisers is main- 
tained who use Fed- 
eral Land Bank 
methods in determin- 
ing values. With this 
agency collaborating 
with local authori- 
ties, the chances of 
bad buys or down- 
right frauds are neg- 
ligible. It must not 
be assumed that Pennsylvania has de- 
voted its Pittman-Robertson cash to 
the purchase of raw land alone. Plenty 
of development work and pertinent re- 
search has been carried on, but land 
purchases are stressed here because 
they were the crying need and with- 
out Federal help could not possibly 
have been acquired. 

Down in New Mexico and Texas the 
pronghorn antelope problem had been 
acute. This splendid game species had 
touched bottom but, by the early ’thir- 
ties, was staging an incredible come- 
back. However, the distribution was 
spotty, and thousands of acres of good 
antelope range hadn’t felt the tread of 
those delicate hoofs in a generation or 
more. 

New Mexico had rounded _ up, 
trapped and transported to unused 
range 486 head on its own. But that 
chore cost money, and the resources that 
the state had set aside for it were ex- 
hausted. Then came Federal aid, and 
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the undertaking picked up and went to 
town. Texas, profiting by New Mexico’s 
experience, drew approval for a simi- 
lar project and instituted the use of 
airplanes for rounding up the widely 
scattered bands, herding them into net 
corrals to be held for crating and 
shipment. In three years of this activ- 
ity, New Mexico has transplanted 889 
individuals, and Texas has moved 1140 
from old to new ranges. New Mexico 
still has 13,000 
square miles of 
bang-up_ prong- 
horn range yet to 
be stocked, and 
Texas has at least 
equally as much. 
The benefits of 


Virginia conducted a wild-turkey census. 


this activity are not confined to 
spreading antelope population and re- 
ducing gun pressure on_ individual 
bands, by any means. Before the 
trapped animals are installed in their 
padded crates for transportation to 
new homes, ear tags are attached so 
that subsequent drift can be precisely 
determined, weights are recorded and 
sex ratios and age groups learned. All 
these items are valuable by-products 
to be used in the future of antelope 
management, and perhaps may be as 
great a factor in pronghorn abundance 
in time to come as the actual restock- 
ing of empty habitat will prove to be. 

Utah is plenty proud of its Ogden 
Bay duck-restoration project which, 
the bet is, will save sundry millions of 
ducks from the ravages of botulism in 
the next decade. This was Project No. 
1 under the Restoration Program be- 
cause it was a going venture even be- 
fore the Pittman-Robertson Bill be- 
came law. Utah and the old Bureau of 
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Biological Survey had made a start in 
1937, and the project was simply trans- 
ferred to the new method of financing 


when this excise-tax fund became 
available. 
The mouth of the Weber River, 


where it spreads thin over flats left by 
the recession of Great Salt Lake levels, 
had for long been a death trap for 
more ducks than most of us ever see 
in a year. No exact counts had been 
made, but estimates had it that from 
300,000 up to 500,000 ducks perished 
there in a single season. By 1941, 
about fifteen miles of dykes had been 
built and over 5000 new acres of safe 
water made available for waterfowl. 
The area probably will be increased 
away beyond that. 

Game administrators the country 
over, when they take their hair down, 
will admit that when seasons and lim- 
its are established they are mostly 
shooting in the dark. Every hunter 
knows that the object of restrictions 
on his days afield is to confine the kill 
to the annual increment, more or less, 
depending on whether ranges are un- 
der- or overstocked with breeders. 
But few hunters realize how little in- 
formation those in charge of their 
game administration actually have on 
such basic factors. 

For long, Virginia had realized how 
woefully shy it was on information 
regarding its wild-turkey population. 
A producer of domestic turkeys who 
expected to stay in business and 
planned to carry over sufficient breed- 
ing stock for another year would be 
reckoned dumb indeed if he killed all 
the market would absorb at the mo- 
ment, with no eye to the future. Vir- 
ginia hadn’t been doing quite that, of 
course; it had tried to be conservative 
in regulating the annual take, but that 
conservatism had been based on esti- 
mates only and, after all, estimates are 
first cousins to guesses and make a 
shaky foundation for management 
policy. 

One of the first Pittman-Robertson 
projects that Virginia requested was a 
real inventory of its wild-turkey popu- 
lation. Two men in a trailer spent 
months in gobbler country, draining 
farmers of information, getting clubby 
with turkey hunters, checking and 
counter-checking what they were told 
and searching range for sign them- 
selves. They did an amazing job of 
selling the big idea to hunters, and the 
record shows that out of five hundred 
interviewed only three finally refused 
to come clean with what they knew, 
which is another one of those priceless 
by-products of an undertaking. It 
means that those five hundred hunters 
are closer to their state’s conservation 
set-up than they ever have been be- 
fore; they are in it, a part of it, and 
that makes the spirit which moves. 
mountains. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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To look carefully enough to guarantee that a 

deer has no visible antlers, or antlers with at 

least one extra point to one horn, means that 

there is no possibility of mistaking a man for 
a deer. 


44§ OOK OUT BELOW!” — This warning 

coming from high up on the top pitch 
of a mountain side, broke loud and clear 
above the usual woodland medley of a 
December morn. The echo had scarcely died 
away before the clatter of rolling rocks, the 
crackle of dry brush, and the hurried hoof 
beats of many feet announced the immediate 
and direct approach of several deer, half 
dozen or more. Their course, once the first 
fast rush took them into heavy brush and 
beyond immediate danger, was along a 
descending deer trail passing within fifty feet 
of a hunter who was propped against a large 
rock oak, thirty-five Remington in hand, and 
thumb on safety button. 

Closely crowding one another, passing 
alternately through brushy patches and in- 
tervening open spaces, eight deer, all large 
animals except two fawns closely flanking 
what was evidently their mother, they passed 
on, and down, and out of sight. The hunter’s 
rifle was lowered, he eased to a more com- 
fortable position, and his breathing and heart 
beat slowed down to normal. The silence, 
which had reigned above since the first 
warning cry, now gave way to the noise of 
crackling underbrush, and the hoodlum yel- 
ling and barking announced that the hunt 
was again under way. 

“Hang it all,” muttered the watcher under 
his breath,” I saw horns on that baby bring- 
ing up the rear, but darned if I could see 
an extra joint. I thought by the way he 
hesitated a couple of times, and by the way 
he sneaked along, that he was a buck. That 
other one, behind the fawns, looked rather 
queer about his ears too.” 

This hunter was not a “greenhorn”, nor 
was he lacking in power of observation. A 
forked-horn buck just has a way of holding 
his ears tightly against his small rack, so 
as to make it very difficult often to see that 
extra point which classes him as legal. 
Especially is this so if the light is poor, or 
if he is not seen at exactly the right angle. 
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LOOK! 


The Pennsylvania Game Code takes no 
cognizance of the so-called “spike” buck as 
such. The “anterless deer,” and the deer with 
“more than one point to ene antler” loom 
large in the regulations affecting large game 
hunting. However, this neglected, intervening 
stage of “buckhood”, usually obtained in 
the second year of life, is one which has a 
most important place in the hunting scheme. 
It is the safety valve, the stop, look and listen 
signal which annually saves human lives— 
many lives. 


To look carefully enough, and to see surely 
enough, to guarantee that a deer either has 
no visible antlers, or antlers with at least 
one extra point to one horn, means that there 
is no possibility of mistaking a man for a 
deer. No one who will scrupulously and un- 
swervingly observe this legally required and 





One other most important safety measure... 
the wearing of sufficient amounts of red during 
all hunting seasons, 


necessary precaution will ever experience the 
regrets which otherwise might be his. No 
movement or commotion in any thicket does 
more to the careful hunter than to put him 
on the alert. He takes nothing for granted; 
he never believes, or thinks, or guesses; he 
makes sure beyond possibility of doubt, and 
then only does he act. 


It should be emphasized here that one other 
most important safety measure is now axio- 
matic and beyond all point of argument. The 
proper placing and wearing of sufficient 
amounts of red in apparel worn during all 
hunting seasons. This applies alike to all 
hunters, woods workers, and even to the 
person incidentally in any woodland area, 
during a hunting season, for the purpose of 
gathering greens or securing a Christmas tree. 
By precept and example the Game Com- 
mission has long emphasized this life saving 
measure, and has accurate statistics covering 
the experience of years to prove the point 
conclusively. 


Getting back to antlers and their close 
scrutiny before attempting a shot, a compli- 
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LISTEN! 


cating situation, which existed to a far greater 
degree some years ago, may still cause much 
embarrassment to a well meaning sports- 
person. 

Some thirty odd years ago, many species 
of wild game animals lost their most valuable 
natural food supply. The advent of the chest- 
nut blight destroyed the sweet American 
chestnut, insofar as timber and nut crops 
were concerned, over almost all its natural 
range. Due to its great sprouting capacity, 
great clusters of sprouts were thrown up by 
the root systems surrounding the parent tree 
trunks. These saplings grew, branched, and 
in due time also died. As with the parent tree, 
the fungus infested bark peeled off, leaving 
the bare wood exposed, later to be whitened 
and case hardened by the sun. The wind, snow, 
and ice storms got in their work, and chest- 
nut snags, looking like hat racks or deer 
racks, oftentimes resulted. 

On an afternoon near mid December some 
years ago, I was following a favorite lone 
method of hunting. High on the winter side of 
a steep mountain side, feet clad in rubber, 
carefully stepping from stone to stone with 
the wind in my face. I slowly made my way. 
At short intervals I stopped and carefully 
scrutinized my surroundings, carefully in- 
specting the terrain above, below, and well 
ahead. After following this procedure for 
perhaps a half mile, I had looked below, 
ahead, and above, when for some reason—we 
will call it my sixth sense—I took a second 
look downward before starting ahead. To 
my amazement, right where I had looked 
previously, there stood a buck. He had risen 
from a clump of little hemlocks, sensing 
danger, but not knowing where or why. 

His lordship stood in the absolute open, 
except from the knees down, and I remained 
absolutely motionless, except for my eyes, 
which focused now on his head. There I saw 
points, several of them, long and _ heavy 
prongs—what a rack! I noted that he was 
gazing ahead, and knowing that a deer can- 
not perceive any little motion at right angles 





His lordship stood in the absolute open. 
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Too dumbfounded on the instant to move, I 
stood in my tracks, while a cold sweat oozed 
from my forehead and trickled down my face. 


to his line of vision, I slowly brought my 
rifle up and fired at his neck. 

At the crack of the gun he dropped in his 
tracks, but even as he collapsed I saw some- 
thing was amiss. Looking up, and beyond, I 
still saw those five points and the big rack 
—dead and broken weathered snags sur- 
rounding a chestnut stump. 


Too dumfounded on the instant to move, 
I stood in my tracks, while a cold sweat oozed 
from my forehead and trickled down my face. 
What an odd quirk of fate to set itself 
on a well intentioned deer slayer! Well, I’m 
in for it, I reasoned; no use crying over 
spilled milk. So I reluctantly and sadly made 
my way to the deer. A close glimpse at the 
head turned my dejection into a feeling of 
great relief, for contrary to my expectation, 
some real points had been mingled with the 
false ones, and I gazed upon as pretty a set 
of very light colored forked horns as anyone 
might wish to see. Ever since that day I look 
beyond my deer. Somewhat similar experi- 
ences, with sometimes unhappy variations, 
have to my knowledge happened to other 
deer hunters. 

It is unwise to conclude that a rack of 





I know of one mounted head, secured in the 
days when spike bucks were legal quarry, which 
Sports eighteen inch horns without a side point. 
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antlers, showing long curved beams, neces- 
sarily carries with it the legally required 
extra point. I know of one mounted head, 
secured in the days when spike bucks were 
legal quarry for a hunter, which sports 
eighteen inch horns without a side point. A 
large buck, with beautiful and symmetrical 
beams some fourteen inches long, passed so 
close to me in open forest that I could not 
have missed seeing extra points had they 
been present. The number of illegally killed 
bucks, with large spikes, left lying in the 
woods to spoil, attest the fact that too many 
hunters place too much emphasis on first 
impressions. 

Freak racks occur at times of course, and 
only an extraordinary turn of events, such 
as will be related, may result in the bagging 
of a legal buck which ordinarily would be 
passed up. 

Four or five points to an antler may on a 
rare occasion exist on four or five inch long 
horns. Several years ago I was enroute from 
camp to a point on a mountain where deer 
frequently passed when routed from cover 
higher up. My hunting companions were 





IMPORTANT 


The Thirty-Sixth Convention of the 
International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners to be 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
September 14 and 15 has been post- 
poned until 1943. It is possible that 
meetings may have to be suspended 
for the duration. 

The membership lists of both the In- 
ternational Association and the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society were polled to 
see how many members planned to 
attend. The number that expressed 
their intentions to go to New Orleans 
in September was so small that the 
meeting had to be given up. 

By vote of the Executive Committee 
the officers elected to serve through 1942 
will hold over through 1943. 


—R. P. HOLLAND, 
Secretary. 











planning to make the chase a little later, 
and I left earlier to avoid commotion in the 
brush just before the hunt. A hundred yards 
below my chosen spot a lone hunter was 
standing on a dug road. Passing the time of 
day, I learned that he was from Ohio, was 
in Pennsylvania for his first deer hunt, and 
that he had never seen a buck in the woods. 
I left him standing where I met him, telling 
him a hunt would be staged higher on the 
mountain in a short time. On looking back 
upon arriving at my watch I found I could 
see him standing, back to a tree. 

The chase finally started and for some 
time nothing unusual occurred. Suddenly a 
whistle gave the signal to stop. After a 
moment’s silence a voice, which I recognized 
as “Doc’s,” said: 

“There’s a spike buck in the laurels just 
below me, he must be wounded, he’s so still.” 

“Kick him out, I want to see him run,” a 
voice chimed in.” 

“O. K., out he goes,” Doc. retorted. 

And he did come and how! No wounds 





I raised my gun, waved it in his face. 


hampered that buck’s speed. Straight as an 
arrow right down.to me he came. Finally 
when he got so close to me that a collision 
seemed probable, I raised my gun, waved 
it in his face, and yelled “get away from 
here.” As he swerved to the side I plainly 
saw from about eight or ten feet distance that 
he had several points. Noticing that he would 
pass near the man from Ohio, and not want- 
ing a deer which would make me the butt of 
jokes for years to come, I yelled loudly, 
“shoot the deer coming your way, he’s a 
legal buck.” A second later I heard an empty 
click, a hammer on an empty chamber. Just 
when I thought it was too late two shots rang 
out, I heard a crash in the brush, and hurry- 
ing down found the deer in his last struggle. 


“Well you got him all right,” I said. 


“You bet I did, gosh but I’m glad you told 
me to shoot, it’s my first deer.” 


I helped him load the deer on his car, 
and he left for Youngstown immediately, 
about as happy a man as I ever saw. 


This buck had antlers with beams less 
than five inches long, yet each horn had four 
well formed points. As for my passing up 
this small antlered deer, I received my re- 
ward in securing a fine ten point specimen 
the following day. I encountered my friend 
from Ohio quite by accident in a large city 
in Western Pennsylvania sometime ago, and 
the thrills of that deer hunt have not passed 
with time. 
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No wounds hampered that buck’s speed. 
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Gadwalil, Male 


HILE duck hunting is not as important 

in Pennsylvania as it is in many of the 
other states, it is, however, becoming in- 
creasingly popular in this State. Each year 
over one million Duck Stamps are sold in the 
United States, which means that ducks are 
really a big business taking the country as 
a whole. It is conservatively estimated that 
each hunter, when he goes for a day’s duck 
shooting, spends at least ten dollars. If each 
of the million licensees only went duck hunt- 
ing once each year, therefore, the annual 
economic interest would amount to $10,000,000 
—quite a sizable sum. Of course this revenue 
is divided among many industries: the arms 
and ammunition manufacturers, the makers 
of hunting clothing and equipment, the boat 
makers, the automobile industry, and others. 
Duck shooting is really a big business! 

What was the status of our ducks in the 
early part of the twentieth century? Just 
prior to 1900 there were about one billion 
ducks and other waterfowls in this country 
and Canada. By 1915 the supply had dwindled 
considerably, due primarily to market hunt- 
ing, and to a great agricultural expansion in 
this country between 1900 and 1915. As a 
result of this expansion great marshes and 
pot-holes in the west were drained in order 
to provide more ground on which to farm. 
These areas formerly were the nesting 
grounds of thousands of waterfowl. Iowa, for 
instance, has about 29 million acres. At least 
14 million acres was once in marshes, pot- 
holes, and prairie nesting areas. Now Iowa 
has only about 300,000 acres of this type of 
ground. This same thing happened in nearly 
all of the other western states. In 1900 the 
Lacy Act, which governed the sale and trans- 
portation of birds and mammals in this coun- 
try, was passed. This act also eliminated 
market hunting to a great degree. 


In 1916 the United States and Canada 
passed a Migratory Bird Treaty. This treaty 
set seasons and bag limits on migratory birds. 
At about this same time the living standards 
in this country were rising and more people 
were hunting. By 1922 the ducks were dwind- 
ling very fast. In 1927 Congress passed the 
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Left, top: Green-winged Teal, Male 


) bottom: Blue-winged Teal, 
j Male 
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DUCKS 


By John P. Eicholt, 


Editor’s Note: This is the second in a series 
of articles prepared by members of the Third 
Class of the Commission’s Training School as 
part of their training program. 


Migratory Bird Conservation Act. This act 
gave the Federal Government the power to 
set up and maintain waterfowl refuges. In 
the spring and summer of 1931 this country 
and Canada had a very dry season. This 
drought also helped to decrease the number 
of ducks and other waterfowl. 

By 1934 there were only about 27 million 
waterfowl left. That year Congress passed 
the Duck Stamp Act. Since then about 14 
million acres of waterfowl breeding areas 
have been restored. Many refuges, of no less 
than 4000 acres each were set up on the 
migratory flight lanes and are carefully ad- 
ministered by Federal personnel. in 1937 a 
Migratory Treaty with Mexico was negotiated. 
This treaty further aided waterfowl by con- 
trolling the shooting of them on their winter- 
ing grounds. All of this legislation greatly 
helped waterfowl to stage a successful come- 
back. 

The ducks, of which there are about forty 
different species in the United States, are 
divided into two classes, the Surface-Feeders 
and the Divers. The Surface-Feeders include 
the following: Mallards, Black Ducks. Gad- 
walls, Baldpates, Pintails, Green and Blue- 
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Mallard, Male 


wing Teal, Shovellers and the Wood Duck. 
This group is the most important in Pennsyl- 
vania. They are usually found on our smaller 
rivers, streams and ponds, and obtain their 
food by dabbling or tipping up in the shallow 
waters. When frightened they rise abruptly 
from the water. The Diving Ducks include the 
Redheads, Canvasbacks, Ring-necked Ducks, 
Greater and Lesser Scaups, American Golden- 
eyes, Buffle-heads, Old Squaws, and the 
American Scoter. This group is not very 
abundant in Pennsylvania, although we do 
find a few Red-heads and Canvasbacks on 
our larger waters. This group is often re- 
ferred to as “Sea Ducks.” They dive to 
great depths for their food. When they take 
wing they must patter along on the surface 
in order to get up momentum. These ducks 
differ from the Surface-Feeders in that their 
hind toe is broadly lobed or webbed. 


Most of our game ducks build their nests 
in shallow depressions in the ground or over 
the water. They are lined with reeds, grasses 
and down. The greatest duck production 
takes place on small areas within 200 yards 
of the water. The eggs number from five to 
a dozen and range in color from buff to green 
and blue. 


The migration of waterfowl is probably 
one of the most baffling of phenomena. It is 
no hurried affair as some people think. The 
ducks spend long periods on their favorite 
feeding grounds. Weather conditions do much 
to start the southern migration, because the 
birds will stay until their food supply is 
either exhausted or cut off by the winter 
weather. Mallards have been known to starve 
rather than migrate when winter cut off their 
food supply. The Northern migration in the 
spring is probably caused by a biological urge, 
although what causes it is not definitely 
known. Nearly all of our geese and 90 per- 
cent of our mallards do not migrate below 
the borders of our country. The migration 
takes place on four distinctive flyways—the 
Atlantic, of which Pennsylvania is a part, 
the Mississippi, the Central, and the Pacific. 
The Mississippi is the most important of 
them all. 
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Redhead, Male 


The breeding grounds of many of our ducks 
is the Great Central Prairie Strip extending 
from near the Great Bear Lake in the 
Canadian northwest to the Dakotas and 
Nebraska in the southeast. Here nearly two- 
thirds to three-fourths of our game ducks 
nest and raise their young. The Arctic regions 
and Alaska are chiefly the homes of our 
geese and swans although a great many Pin- 
tail, Widgeon, and Greater Scaup also nest 
there. Other well known areas are the North- 
east Coastal, and the Southwestern Area. 

The Gulf states and Mexico are without 
a doubt the greatest wintering grounds. 
Mexico has about the same foods that are 
found in this country and the government has 
been establishing refuges on those wintering 
grounds. I was quite surprised to see so many 
Mallards and Blacks wintering in the south- 
ern part of our own state. While on my 
trapping assignment, in Montgomery County, 
I saw hundreds of Blacks and Mallards win- 
tering there. I also saw two Canada Geese 
which I was told was there all winter, al- 
though the ice occasionally covers the entire 
creek except the riffles. On traveling back 
and forth from the school to my home I have 
seen quite a few ducks on the Juniata River. 
These apparently stayed there for the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Most of our ducks are nearly vegetarian 
in their food habits, although they will all 
eat some flesh and fish at times. Among the 
most important foods are the Sago pondweed, 
Arrow Arum, Musk Grass, Wild Celery, 
Wild Rice, Duck Meal, Burr Weed, Wild Mil- 
let, Smartgrass, and Cutgrass. Some of the 
ducks also eat Corn, Buckwheat, and other 
cereal grains. There are many more foods 
that are probably just as important as the 
ones I have listed, but space will not permit 
including them all. 

Ducks are affected by many diseases among 
which the following are important: Asper- 
gillosis, which is a fungus that affects the 
nasal passages. Tuberculosis, which affects the 
liver, spleen and the intestinal tracts of the 
birds. Other diseases are Coccidiosis, Cholera 
and Penumonia. Closely allied to the diseases 
in ducks are poisons and parasites. The two 
worst poisons are Alkali and Lead Poison. 
Alkali poison is common in the west where 
the waters contain a high percentage of salt 
and soda. When the waters are at their 
normal levels no ill effects are felt, but when 
a period of drought occurs the disease starts 
to take its toll. The mortality from lead 
poisoning is very common. The ducks require 
a certain amount of grit for the proper grind- 
ing of their food. In the search for this grit 
they pick up the lead on the bottom of the 
marshes. This lead in turn causes lead poison- 
ing, which affects the crops of the birds and 
does not allow the passing of food into the 
stomach. It has been determined experi- 
mentally that six pellets of number 6 shot 
will kill them. It is also possible for them to 
get lead poison from feeding in waters that 


Canvasback, Male 
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are contaminated by refuse from lead mines. 

The ducks are also bothered by certain 
parasites, such as, the Roundworm, Tapeworm 
and Duck Lice. These parasites are not of 
a serious nature, however they sometimes 
cause death. 

Predation is also an important limiting 
factor. The predators among the mammals 
include the Foxes, Raccoon, Skunk, Mink, 
and sometimes Weasels. Among the birds, 
the Crow, Great Horned Owl, Duck Hawk, 
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from George Miksch Sutton’s 
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and the Snowy Owl are the worst. Among the 
reptile predators are the large Snakes, Snap- 
ping Turtles and Alligators. 

Probably one of the most important limit- 
ing factors of the duck population is juvenile 
mortality. The first three weeks is the most 
critical time, and nearly one-third of the 
young brood is often lost during this period. 
The loses are caused chiefly by droughts, 
storms and predation. 

Nesting mortality is also high, mowing of 
hay being one of the greatest causes. Some 
nests are destroyed by flooding. This is one 
thing that should be guarded against especially 
where dams are built and areas flooded. 
Other nests are destroyed by being tramped 
upon by cattle while grazing. 

There has been considerable research 
carried on by various people in both the 
United States and Canada. Dr. Logan Bennett, 
of State College, has done a lot of work on 
the Blue-wing Teal. B. L. Errington has also 
done work on the Iowa Marshes with respect 
to nesting. There has also been other work 
carried on with respect to diseases and other 
subjects. Dr. Bennett in his paper “Grazing 
in Relation to the Nesting of Blue-wing Teal,” 
found the following: 

1. Grazing of one cow per six acres in 
normal years appears to be beneficial. 

2. The income derived from the grazing 
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rights may be used to advantage in the up- 
keep of the nesting areas. 

3. Over-grazing is just as bad as no graz- 
ing, if not worse. 

4. Where grazing is discontinued the pred- 
ator population increases greatly. 

P. L. Errington and Dr. Bennett in their 
paper “Iowa Duck Studies” found the follow- 
ing: 

1. Nesting mortality is very high. 

2. Juvenile mortality is also very high. 

3. Adult mortality is caused mostly by man. 

4. In competition, ringneck pheasants will 
lay in ducks’ nests. 

5. Ducks will let themselves be crowded 
out of inferior nesting cover, but will fight 
for the best areas. 

Pymatuning Refuge in Crawford County is 
Pennsylvania’s largest contribution to more 
waterfowl in America. It has been made a 
haven for waterfowl. The refuge contains 
nearly 3670 acres. The birds are given com- 
plete protection on this whole area. One of 
the most important things in the refuge is 
the water. They have constructed a fixed- 
level spillway and thereby are controlling the 
height of the water to a great extent. Grain 
and other foods have been planted to take 
care of the needs of the thousands of ducks 
and other waterfowl that stops there both in 
the spring and fall. Many ducks also raise 
their young on the refuge. A census was con- 
ducted in October 1936 which indicated that 
there was between 60,000 and 70,000 water- 
fowl present at the height of the migration. 
This is without a doubt one of the greatest 
waterfowl sanctuaries in the eastern United 
States. 

Some of the suggested management prac- 
tices that could be carried on are as follows: 

1. Restore more of the western marshes 
and pot-holes. 

2. Plant more food on these and other areas. 

3. Plant and provide more nesting cover. 

4. Create and maintain more water areas, 
as resting and feeding grounds for use dur- 
ing migration. 

“More Game Birds in America” in their 
pamphlet entitled “Water Areas: How to 
Create and Maintain Them”, make the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Guard against flood waters. 

2. Assure enough water. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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_ in homeopathic doses a little out- 
ing in the far places is a tonic to us wage 
earners of modern city life. Like peep holes 
in the sides of time, our week-ends give us 
viewpoints on another kind of existence. 

We negotiate the winding valley road, we 
scale the hills, and chance the ditches, to 
find the little gray shack nestled in the 
clearing. Up here on the mountain side we 
listen to sounds and rustles new to our ears. 
Our eyes glimpse flashes of intriguing move- 
ments. Here also we practice our knowledge 
of woodcraft and learn much in the process. 
Our minds, our bodies are refreshed in 
these pleasurable occupations and we record 
our experiences and observations in the 
“log-book,” that our memories may be more 
accurate. We chronicle them here for the 
interest and entertainment of our friends. 

September 

We are all accustomed to seeing familiar 
faces during our daily activities about town— 
but it is remarkable how soon we learn to 
recognize our forest neighbors as individuals. 
A certain buck or doe whose characteristics 
are registered on our minds, makes us feel 


like speaking politely or warmly, according 
to the length of time we have been 
acquainted. Hence we mention, time after 
time, the occasions on which we have come 
upon old friends. 


During September deer were seen fre- 
quently crossing our path or heard blowing 
at the salt log across the run from camp. 
(Let us digress to mention that our genial 
Game Protector, Mark Motter, is ever alert 
to keep the forest dwellers happy with salt or 
food, according to the time of year each is 
required.) At any rate the salt log route was 
followed by certain deer even after the salt 
was gone, and this habit made it possible for 
us to see our neighbors when they used this 
trail to come down the mountain each even- 
ing. While making our reconnaissance trips 
over the meandering trails we might come 
upon some familiar deer, or several of them, 
lying in a comfortable pocket of leaves. They 
would gaze, immobile for a moment, then 
bounce away as though shod with springs, 
their flags waving a farewell. It is during 
these trips that we make a game of counting 
the deer and gray squirrels glimpsed in the 
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RATTLESNAKE SHACK 


forest. This is real sport and no gun to 
bother with. 


We watched baby squirrels playing tag 
with each other upon the gum tree during 
this month, and adult grays cutting green 
tulip tree seed-pods, acorns and other ripen- 
ing nuts. 

We still see our rabbits in the evening and 
once found a full grown bunny dead on the 
ground. Upon examination a hole in the back 
of its neck indicated a weasel’s nefarious 
practice. Everything is meat to something! 


The ’possum is still on the “go” around 
camp and skunks come to the scrap pail for 
food. One night we played the beam from our 
flashlight on a beautiful “woods pussy” for 
at least fifteen minutes. He was not much dis- 
turbed and finished his meal under our 
flood light. 


Woodchucks come to the apple trees for 
fallen fruit during early September. One 
individual hung around until the seventeenth 
before turning in for his winter’s nap. Dur- 
ing some seasons bats were on the wing in 
early September. 

It is during this month that our coon-hunt- 
ing friends train their dogs in our valley. 
Stepping out of the shack into the dark some 
evenings we might be startled to feel heavy 
forms pawing at our bodies. We could quickly 
recognize however, our old friends, the 
coon-dogs. Following after them, dancing 
lights indicated Irvin Moyer and his gang, 
who always stopped to chat a bit about game 
prospects and the ’coon sign we might have 
noted in our rambles through the valley. 
For many a shrewd old raccoon lives here 
and leads the dogs a merry chase before 
morning. 

Among the reptiles, our blue-tailed skinks 
continue to play tricks on the shack’s vertical 
walls, and one mother skink was observed 
taking her babies for their daily sunning. 
Copperheads and rattlers are still hanging 
around the place and we must be careful 
on the warmer days or nights. 


Our whip-poor-wills almost silent now, 
stayed some years as late as September 20 





Vespa had seized a grasshopper as large as her- 
self and had dragged it to the ground. 
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by A. B. Champlain 


Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series 
of Nature Stories by Dr. Champlain, State 
Entomologist. They are based on observa- 
tions made in camp over week-ends during 


the past ten years. 





before they pulled their freight for the South- 
land. The blue jays, flickers, doves, and some 
other birds get together in flocks when 
September is nearing its end. Also we record 
for this month the following birds—chestnut- 
sided warbler, magnolia warbler in full 
plumage, redstarts who nested in the shack 
vicinity, chickadees, phoebes, cuckoos and 
buzzards. Broadtail hawks perch on snags 
or poles along the road, and the barred 
owl and screech owl indicate their presence 
by voice. 

Among our insect inhabitants, the katy- 
dids, vociferous early in the month, slowed 
down with the chill air of later days. By the 
19th most of them had succumbed to the 
sharp breath of Jack Frost. 

Yellow jackets buzz lazily during the 
warmer days and occasionally some smart 
hornet, hanging in the grass, slips up our 
pant leg unnoticed to remind us later that 
hornets are in good form. The Giant European 
hornet, Vespa crabro, is, however, the larg- 
est and fiercest of them all, and packs a 
wallop that would floor the champion. These 
insects brought into the United States nearly 
a century ago, have filtered into our moun- 
tain region. They build their paper dormi- 
tories in caves or hollow trees, from whence 
they sally forth to gather the materials for 
nest construction and for food. 

One season the top hole of our gum tree was 
utilized as a stronghold by these hornets. 


Irvin Moyer and his ’coon hounds. 
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Fruit of the Strawberry Bush. 








From this point they would forage the clear- 
ing and surrounding country, gathering in 
their booty. 


On September 9, we observed a kill. One 
big amazon sailing down among a moss of 
low herbage, led us to investigate. There was 
a commotion amidst the tangled foliage, 
“growling” and swaying that we could hardly 
believe possible for an insect to make. Vespa 
had seized a grasshopper as large as herself 
and had dragged it to the ground. Tearing it 
piecemeal, with legs, wings and other grass- 
hopper appendages strewn about, it bore 
the body triumphantly away to the tree top. 

Sometime, the ground where the over- 
ripe apples had fallen, was covered with 
these hornets who are also vegetarians. They 
ate out the pulp and even attacked the ripen- 
ing apples on the tree. Again they sipped the 
sap of a leaking tree or chewed the tender 
bark for a little snack. These flying fortresses 
of the insect world were even active at night. 
They loved to gather about our window 
from which the rays of the kerosene lamp 
shone, and buzzed queruously because the 
screen prevented their entrance. Later in the 
season heavy frosts will kill off the worker 
hornets. However, the Queens of Vespa 
Crabro will survive the winter in some snug 
cavity in a decaying log or beneath bark. 

Among the interesting experiences of 
September was the finding of a bee tree. Old 
John Henry Schoffstall, whose shack lies 
about a mile and a half down the trail 
dropped in to visit. An inveterate bee hunter, 
he called our attention to the honey bees at- 
tracted to some refuse nearby. We found a 
little honey at his suggestion, which he placed 
in some shallow pans. The bees were at once 
attracted to this sweet bait which gave us 
a start. By relaying the pans of honey to 
points along the bee line, or flight, we were 
able to follow the bees to the old hollow 
tree in which they had hived. 


Toward the latter part of September when 
the first light frosts are sneaking upon the 
cultivated flowers, that incomparable artist, 
Mother Nature, exhibits new marvels of 
coloring for our visual entertainment. First 
the gum tree leaves assume the rich red 
shades that indicates approaching autumn. 
Then the sassafras foliage turns from green 
to orange and vermillion. In the swamps, the 
strawberry bush (Euonymous Americana) 
stands out with a crown of clustering red 
and orange fruits. No persons could possibly 
miss this dazzling treat if they pass this way. 
We have a number of these shrubs, which we 
transplanted as edging for our clearing. 

Soon we can climb the rock piles in search 
of chestnuts, which are now peeping from 
burrs on the young trees which have escaped 
for a brief time that devastating disease, the 
Chestnut blight. 


During certain years butternuts may also 
be gathered in the same location by the 
bushels, provided the gray squirrels haven’t 
seen them first. 





Deer were seen frequently crossing our path. 
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PLANTS AS A HOBBY 


OW more than ever before, we need a 

hobby, a quiet corner where we can re- 
tire from news broadcasts and regain a sense 
of balance. Plants provide one of the most 
interesting and yet least practiced of these 
much needed hobbies. How often have all of 
us in our trips afield found a particularly 
interesting plant and immediately began 
wondering what the name of it could be? 
Perhaps a pretty flower or a curious leaf was 
the attraction or maybe a deer or rabbit was 
browsing on it or the birds may have been 
feeding on the seeds. Then too, since our 
driving is now restricted, many persons may 
take an added interest in the local flora for 
a pastime, discovering in their own backyard, 
so to speak, many interesting plants for 
future enjoyment. Now, if there were always 
someone on the spot who could identify the 
names of plants, the whole thing would be 
rather simple but since that is seldom the 
case, it becomes necessary to keep the plants 
until someone can look at them or until they 
can be prepared for mailing to a college, 
university or State department. This article 
is written with the idea of helping with the 
problems of collecting and pressing speci- 
mens for later identification or for a perma- 
nent collection. 

Somebody has said that “To do a job at 
all means it is worth doing well.” The words 
may not be exact but the meaning is as true 
for collecting plants as for any other under- 
taking. To help the beginner achieve success 
and save him unnecessary work the following 
suggestions have been grouped under four 
headings: collecting, pressing, drying and 
description. If the collector keeps in mind 
that a successful identification of his plant 
depends upon the care exercised in collecting 
and pressing it, he may rest assured that the 
correct name can be forwarded to him and 
that his specimen will become a valuable and 
welcome addition to the herbarium to which 
it is sent for determination. 


Collecting 


How much of a plant should be taken is 
probably the first question that comes to 
mind in collecting herbaceous material; a 


Sassafras. Note the difference in leaf shape, 


collected from the same tree, 





By Walter F. Westerfeld” 


question rather difficult to answer in an 
article of this sort since there are some 3000 
different species of ferns and flowering plants 
in Pennsylvania alone. However, in a broad 
sense it can be said that all of the plant, 
including the roots, should be collected. At 
times this becomes impracticable, especially 
if we deal with very large plants, neither is 
it always necessary to have the whole plant 
for identification but unless the collector is 
sure that the flowers and upper leaves are 
sufficient (for instance Joe Pye Weed), it 
would be best to collect all of it. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that the 
basal leaves, usually lying on the ground, 
are often important and should be left at- 
tached to the plant even if they are dried 
up. The Buttercups, Asters and Goldenrods 
are among those falling into this group. Par- 
ticular care has to be exercised in collect- 
ing the two last named since their basal 
leaves often occur in small groups two to 
three inches away from the flowering stalks, 
however, it can be demonstrated that the two 
belong together by a root connection. Violets 
and Buttercups are common examples of 
plants with importance attached to the roots. 
They should be washed clean and spread out 
in pressing. There is one very notable excep- 
tion to this rule, never take the roots if 
you know it is a rare plant, better still, do 
not take any of it unless it is important to 
have it identified. 

The best time to collect plants is towards 
the end of their blooming period, in other 
words, while the last flowers are still in full 
bloom and the first seeds are beginning to 
show their characteristics. Plants collected at 
this time are comparatively easy to identify 
and most useful in the herbarium. Like so 
many ideals, it is hard to attain but a special 
effort to collect both flowers and fruit should 
be made in at least two cases, when dealing 
with members of the Parsley family (Queen 
Anne’s Lace, Wild Parsnip, Water Hemlock 
etc.). However, if you see game browsing a 


both specimens were 


plant or want to know the name for some 
other reason, do not hesitate to take it either 
before or after their flowering time, there is 
always a fair chance of identifying it at any 
stage, even if they are dead and dried up. 
Besides, such collections may prove helpful 
in solving some of the game food problems, 
Ferns, of course, do not flower, they should 
be collected when the fruiting bodies are 
present on the underside of the fronds 
(sometimes mistaken for manifestations of 
disease). 

So much for -herbaceous plants. Little 
needs to be said in connection with woody 
material. A short piece of twig with enough 
leaves to show their arrangement is usually 
sufficient. Sassafras is an exception because 
of the difference in the shape of the leaves 
and Hickories also require special attention 
because of the variation in the shape, size 
and number of leaflets on the same tree, 
care must be taken to show this in the 
collection. 

If the collector intends to build up an 
herbarium of his own, it is best to prepare 
two specimens, give both the same serial 
number and let the botanist or institution 
keep the one that is sent in for identification. 
The distribution of plants in Pennsylvania is 
not fully known, consequently plants sent 
in may possibly help to round out the picture. 
Respect the property of others and ask for 
permission to collect, it will seldom be denied 
to the serious student but wanton picking of 
wild flowers, only to be discarded a few 
minutes later should be discouraged. 

Pressing 

The success attained with any collection 
depends almost entirely upon the amount of 
care taken in pressing the plants. A specimen 
stuffed between newspapers is useless in 
the herbarium and often impossible to 
identify without tearing it apart. The plant 
should be spread out on the inside of a folded 
newspaper which, by the way, approximates 

*Footnotes: 
Project 9R. 

The author will be glad to answer questions, or 


furnish additional information to anyone _ re- 
questing it. 


Research Assistant, Federal Ald 


Bugbane trimmed and mounted on two sheets, 
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Buttercup. 


the size of a mounting sheet. This is as easy 
as it sounds when the plants are small but 
it becomes more difficult with the larger 
ones. However, quite a bit can be accom- 
modated on a sheet if the plant is bent two 
or three times, the bend should be in the 
form of a sharp angle rather than a loose 
curve. If this does not take care of it, the 
specimen can be cut in half and pressed 
in two sections. 

One of the important points in pressing 
is to show the leaves the way they grew on 
the plant, that is, spread out and flat rather 
than on top of each other or folded or even 
crumpled up. If they want to twist or roll up 
they can be held down with pieces of blotters 
until pressure is applied. One or two of 
them should always be turned over to show 
the underside. If it becomes necessary to 
cross a leaf and twig, the leaf should be 
placed under the twig. Since a critical de- 
termination is mostly based on the flowers 
(at least with herbaceous plants), it would 
seem of prime importance to show this 
structure clearly. Large petals on flowers with 
a raised and hard center (Sunflowers etc.) 
often curl up in drying because the center 
prevents any pressure from reaching the 
petals, a little cotton packed around the 
center will transmit the pressure to the petals 
and keep them flat; it can also be used ad- 
vantageously in flattening leaves along thick 
stems. 

Some plants seem to be made especially 
for the collector while others possess all the 
features that make pressing difficult. They 
may, for instance, have so many leaves and 
side branches that they cover up the iden- 
tifying characters and make unsatisfactory 
specimens for mounting. Such plants must 
be trimmed but always leave a short stub 
to show that part of the plant has been re- 
moved. 

The operation will be successful if the col- 
lector keeps in mind that someone, perhaps 
unfamiliar with that group of plants, will 
have to identify the pressed and dried speci- 
men and that he should present it as nearly 
as possible the way it grew in the field. 


Drying 
The principle involved in this part of the 
procedure is quick drying by means of some 
absorbent material and at the same time 
exerting pressure to keep the plants from 
wrinkling as they dry. The professional 


Left, the plant as found near a spring; right, the 
same plant mounted. Note roots and dry basal leaves. 
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Blackeyed Susan. 


collector is usually equipped with wooden 
presses, blotters and corrugated cardboard, 
all of them 12” by 18”, The presses can be 
made from wooden strips nailed together 
or two boards joined by crosspieces, the 
blotters and corrugates are available from 
supply houses. The usual method is to start 
with a blotter, a corrugate and another blot- 
ter on the bottom press, the first specimen 
can then be arranged in its newspaper folder 
and covered with the same combination, a 
blotter to absorb the moisture, a corrugate 
to carry it off and another blotter to dry the 
underside of the next specimen. After all 
the plants have been added to the pile, the 
top press is laid on and the whole pressed 
together tightly with two stout straps near 
the ends of the press (Luggage straps 
obtainable in auto supply stores are 
satisfactory). 


The quicker the plant can be dried, the 
better they will keep their natural color. 
Many collectors, therefore, employ some 
means of forcing warm air through the press, 
especially during a rainy spell when open-air 
drying often results in black or molded speci- 
mens. A homemade, portable dryer (see 
page 27) consists of four pieces of 34” ply- 
wood and can be taken apart since only 
two corners are joined by solid-pin hinges 
and the other two by the loose-pin type 
which permits easier handling and allows 
it to be stored folded flat. If an electric hot- 
plate can be used to supply heat, the box 
could be built smaller to fit a press rather 
than to fit the camp stove shown. In any 
case, the heat supply must be covered with 
a piece of sheet metal to distribute the heat. 
The press itself rests on steel rods not less 
than eight inches from the heat, a piece of 
wire screen inserted between the rods and 
the press will prevent anything from falling 
on the hot metal plate. 

The 12-hour periods are usually sufficient 
to dry most plants as compared to five or six 
days without artificial aid. Such a drying 
arrangement is admittedly a big help but 
satisfactory specimens can be produced under 
ordinary conditions without it if the press 
is placed in the sun during the day. In that 
case it is advisable, however, to change the 
moist blotters to dry ones every day, at least 
in the beginning. The straps should also be 
retightened frequently to provide constant 
pressure. 

All of this equipment, with emphasis on 
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Left, the plant growing in an old field; right, 
the same plant mounted. 


the pressure, blotters and straps, is really 
necessary to turn out satisfactory material 
but the occasional collector can often do 
very well by laying his specimens on some 
flat surface, separating them with several 
newspapers and finishing the pile with a 
board and a stone or other heavy object to 
apply pressure. Changing daily to dry news- 
papers is, of course, important. Remember 
also that a dried specimen is fragile and has 
to be handled carefully. 


Description 
No matter how good the specimen turned 
out, it is never complete without certain 
important information which will later be 
incorporated in the label with the name of 
the plant. 


Habitat. A definite type of habitat can 
usually be conveyed to the botanist by 
one or two words: woods, roadside 
(in woods or fields), streambank (add 
name of stream), edge of pond or lake, 
by spring, in water, swamp, old field, 
meadow (near stream or in woods), 
low ground (not as wet as a swamp), 
ete. 

Location. Give the name of the county 
and if possible that of the township 
also the direction and the air distance 
to the nearest town that can be located 
on the map. 

Date and name of collector 

The date assumes more than ordinary 
importance to those who are interested 
in establishing the flowering periods of 
plants. 

Miscellaneous. Mention the original 
color of the flowers if they have faded or 
changed in drying. In the case of woody 
material, add the habit of the plant (tree 
or shrub), its height and character of 
the bark. 

At the first glance these suggestions may 
seem rather extended and confusing, in 
actual practice they will turn out to be much 
simpler than they sound. If they are treated 
as guided and supplemented ‘with common 
sense, they should prove helpful in getting 
the amateur botanist started. Not until it 
is tried will one know how much pleasure 
there can be in studying and collecting our 
wealth of plant life—so many of them often 
contemptuously called “weeds” are so im- 
portant we could not live without them. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The author banding a young Indigo Bunting. 


| jew banding of birds is no modern ac- 
tivity. In 1669 in central Europe, where 
herons were caught as a diversion, the reign- 
ing elector of Bavaria placed on a heron’s leg 
a silver band on which was the name of 
Duke Ferdinand. Sixty years later, in 1728 
the heron caught, the name on the 
band recognized, and the complete informa- 
tion authenticated. This is the earliest known 
instance of bird banding. About 1773 George 
Walpole, 3rd: Earl of Oxford, placed a gold 
finger ring on the leg of a heron which was 
captured ten years later. In 1844 another 
heron was found with a leg band which had 
been placed there fifteen years before. 

The banding of birds has been carried on 
in many parts of Europe, where it is termed 
“ringing”. It has supplied valuable informa- 
tion and many countries have cooperated in 
the investigation. Its extent is shown by the 
work of Peter Skovaard who ringed 100,000 
birds in Iceland and Denmark and had 5000 
recoveries reported, mostly within less than 
two years. 

Bird banding in America was begun in 
Massachusesttt in the early part of the cen- 
tury, and by Jack Miner in Canada in August 
1909, as individual hobbies. In 1920 the 
Biological Survey (now U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service) took over the work in the 
United States, and up to June 30, 1941 the 
Survey cooperatives had banded 4,069,501 
birds with return reports on 267,666, or over 
6 percent. About 10 percent of the game 
birds are reported. Considering the great 
numbers of wildfowl which are shot it seems 
that relatively few with bands are ever 
reported to the proper authorities. In the 
fiscal year 1941 the Survey banded 24,540 
wild mallards, 9,226 black ducks, 15,105 pin- 
tails, and many other game birds. 

Every bird shot, found dead, or caught with 
a band should be reported promptly to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 


was 


a 
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the Interior, Washington, D. C. The report 
should give the serial letter or number, fol- 
lowed by the complete and correct number, 
1s A-347652 or 41-151763, together with the 
name and address of the finder. The date 
and place where the bird was found, and the 
death if known should also be 
stated. The finder is later notified when 
and where the bird was banded. If the 
number on the band is too much worn to 
read the band should be sent. All this in- 
formation is needed and every person, 
sportsmen and others, are requested to help 
in this investigation. 

Various states, as Pennsylvania, have been 
banding certain game birds. Such bands 
bear the name or abbreviation of the state. 
Birds with these bands should be reported 
to the proper state authorities, those of 
Pennsylvania to the Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. The federal bands contain only 
a number with a serial letter or a number, 
as B-105907 or 40-253533. These numbered 
bands are recorded in Washington under the 
name of the bander to whom issued, who 
makes his report to Washington. 

Bird banding is a scientific investigation 
which reveals information which cannot be 
obtained by any other method. It determines 
the length of life of birds, their mating pro- 
clivities, the direction and distances of mi- 
gration, frequency of return to the old 
haunts, plumage changes and numerous other 
interesting facts. Much data has been ac- 
cumulated on all these points. 

The length of life of birds depends partly 
upon the species. The larger birds live 
longer. The smaller birds usually live three 
or four years, six or eight are noteworthy, 
and ten years remarkable. Some of the 
longer lives recorded were 12 years in a 
pintail, least tern 10, common tern 8, starling 
6, blue jay 7. Injuries are probably the 
greatest cause of death, with diseases next 


cause of 
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BIRDS? 


By Dr. HA: 8. Weed 


Editor’s Note—Every bird bander hopes that 
sooner or later the feathered captives he 
bands will show up somewhere. 


in order. Post-mortem examinations have 
revealed that pneumonia and bird malaria 
are very common, even in small birds which 
have been struck by automobiles—which in- 
dicates that many birds killed on the high- 
ways are already sick and not alert enough 
to dodge the cars. 

Some of the larger birds apparently mate 
for life, but banding has shown that the 
smaller birds obtain new mates every year, 
some a new mate for a second brood. Some 
wrens are known to have two mates at the 
same time. Another interesting fact learned by 
banding has upset many old preconceived 
notions that some young birds are fed and 
watched for a few days after they leave the 
nest and then entirely leave their parents. 
This is true of wrens and robins, but young 
barn swallows stay with their parents and 
migrate with them in the fall. 

Ducks were formerly believed to migrate 
indiscriminately, without any cross country 
movement, but banding has shown. that 
certain flyways are frequented by them with 
occasional direct east and west movement. 
Jack Miner has banded many thousands of 
geese and ducks near Kingsville, Ontario, 
southeast of Detroit, and received hundreds 
of notices of his birds being shot, only four 
or five of each kind being reported from 
west of the Mississippi longitude. East and 
west travel does occur, as shown by banding 
records. A coot banded in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, October 22, 1930, was shot in 
Essex, Connecticut, November 5, 1930, just 
fourteen days later. A banded duck hawk 
flew from Lake Mohonk, N. Y. to Nebraska 
from June to September. A purple finch, 
banded in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. in August 
was trapped in Massachusetts the following 


(Continued on page 28) 





Some wrens are known to have two mates at 
the same time. 
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THRILLS AT PYMATUN 


By Hal H. Harrison 


The Valley Daily News, Tarentum, Pa. 


During the years that I have been visiting 
the Pymatuning I have never failed on any 
trip to find something of outstanding interest. 
In fact, I have never made a trip to the 
Pennsylvania Game Refuge in Crawford 
County without adding to my knowledge of 
birds. 

It seems inevitable that each trip must be 
marked with some outstanding event or 
events that make that trip most worthwhile. 

In October back in 1939, I recall the great 
excitement that accompanied the appearance 
of a Northern Phalaraope at Pymatuning. 
Never before or since has this oceanic bird 
been seen there. On that same trip I had 
my first view of an American Egret; that 
beautiful big white heron of the southland 
that wanders north in the summer and fall. 

It was in the spring of 1940 that Bill Grimm 
and I waded far into the swamp to be the 
first persons to ever identify Caspian Terns 
at Pymatuning. It was the same spring that 
I stood on Blair bridge and counted the 
eight hoots of a Barred Owl coming from a 
forest across the swamp. 

On October 5 of that same year I saw my 
first Dowitchers, Golden Plover, Red-backed 
Sandpipers and Stilt Sandpipers. 

Last spring it was my rare privilege to take 
beautiful colored pictures of the American 
Bittern at her nest in a cattail swamp at 
Pymatuning. The story of this experience 
is now a part of my lecture—“Wild Birds at 
Home.” 

My first view of a Double-crested Cor- 
morant came just last fall. And it was last 





Wings Skyward! 


October that Dr. George Sutton, one of the 
world’s greatest ornithologists and painters 
of wildlife, taught me identification lessons 
on the Lincoln’s Sparrow, Henslow Sparrow 
and Baird’s Sandpiper. It was Dr. Sutton 
who helped me add a White-rumped Sand- 
piper to my “life list.” 

So, you can understand why I left Taren- 
tum last Friday afternoon for a week-end 
at Pymatuning, knowing full well that 
something unusual and something new MUST 
happen. It always did. 





School children observing waterfowl on the sanctuary. 


Canada 
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Geese Over the Refuge. 


Let me assure you that this trip held no 
disappointments. The fact that in the latter 
part of March, I was able to identify 58 
different species of birds, including 21 dif- 
ferent kinds of waterfowl, was in itself a 
justification for this trip to the game refuge. 
But the excursion held other thrills. 

As an example, there was the sky dance 
of the Woodcock in the light of a bright moon 
on Friday night. Here, indeed, was a sight 
long to be remembered. 

Picture the setting for this courtship dance 
of one of nature’s tiny children. It was along 
a country road which was bordered on both 
sides by hundreds of acres of swampland. 
The road is elevated above the swamp and 
as far as the eye can see, thousands of 
alders, cattails, willows, red-osier dogwood 
and other swampy shrubs spread across the 
landscape. 

Our car came to a sudden stop when some- 
one declared he heard the “peent” of a 
Woodcock. Sure enough, the cry was quite 
distinct. It was only a few moments until 
the “peent” stopped and the little bird took 
to the air in his beautiful sky dance. In 
great spirals, he flew up, up and up toward 
the moon. All the while, his wings whistled 
a love song to some female hidden in the 
bog below. 

At the very peak of its flight, the Woodcock 
started its drop to the earth. The regular 
whistling of the long climb into the sky 
changed into an irregular whistle that was 
interspersed with a soft melody. Down he 
came; faster, faster and faster, until it 
seemed that he must crash to the earth. 
But no! His spreading wings broke the 
fall. He alighted very close to where he went 
up. And again—“peent!”—Hal. H. Harrison, 
The Valley Daily News 
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“Go ahead and throw it to ’em—maybe they’ll leave.” 


_. was a nip of autumn in the air 
this September eve as Doc came bustling 
in, the collar of his hunting jacket turned 
high around his neck. The moon hung low 
and full on the horizon in its harvest 
splendor, an enchanting night to roam the 
woodlands, but not a good hunting night. 

“Where are we going tonite”? he asked. 
The training season had been in several weeks 
and we had been trying to run the hounds a 
couple nights a week, getting them toughened 
up for the real hunting ahead. 

“Anywhere you say”, I told him and his 
prompt reply was “The Phantom coon”, in 
other words Pierce Hollow. “That place kind 
of haunts me”, he said. 

Doc was ever hopeful that some night we 
would see this old ring-tail we had chased 
several times, treed several times, and denned 
several times, but never yet got sight of his 
furry hide. Thus we had come to call him the 
Phantom Coon. 


Pierce Hollow is a sizable tract of timber 
cut over some years ago, with an old slab 
pile in its midst, a few hollow trees, some 
of which we knew were dens, towering 


heavenward along its brushy sides, a small 
stream trickling down its gentle slope, and 
the farm lands rolling away on either side, 
with fields of waving corn supplying ring- 
tail with bountious feed. 

We had chased this coon from the corn 
field above the hollow and from the one be- 
low, always into Pierce Hollow and safety. 
We had put him in the slab pile, in his den 
tree, and on towering oaks in whose burly 
tops he lay securely hidden from our view. 
Some night we hoped, when Jack Frost had 
brought this leafy screen floating earthward, 
to see this cunning master of the wild. 

Well we would try him again tonight, give 
him, the dogs, and ourselves another exercis- 
ing. “I'll be up as soon as I close the office” 
Doc said and with that departed to resume 
his duties until nine o’clock. 

Old Bill and the Black Pup had been fed 
as soon as I returned from work, and were 
prancing about their kennel, rearing to go, 
so while waiting for the Doctor, I collected 
my lights, carbide, and other paraphernalia, 
and was just putting some apples and a 
couple dog biscuits in my hunting jacket 
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COON 
By Paul P. Progh 


when his car horn speeded me to action, 
Soon we were off down the road, to ou 
hunting grounds, the two anxious dogs in 
the back of the car. 

We talked as we drove along of how we 
would use a little cunning this time ourselves, 
and try to slip up on this foxy old coon. Oh, 
yes, we were smart fellers, we’d show him, 
(maybe). Anyway we decided we'd leave our 
lights out, climb the steepest part of the hill 
to the corn field, and leave the dogs loose, 
yes, sir, we’d run right on to him, surprise 
him plenty, and chase him up the first bush 
he came to, (so we thought). Well, we tried it, 

We climbed the hill, an old pasture field, 
in the semi-darkness, puffing like steam 
engines. Doc went down kerplop once, saying 
something about people leaving barbed wire 
lying around, and the dogs about pulling my 
arms out of socket. We finally reached the 
top, and the edge of the corn, gasping for 
breath. 

When we could breathe enough to talk 
we spoke in whispers, and inamoment I un- 
snapped Old Bill from the leash. Right then 
and there our plans went a little hay-wire, 
for the old fool in his eagerness to be off 
let out a bawl that could be heard a mile. 
But in a flash he was gone a white streak 
through the corn stalks. Black Ace followed 
a jump or so behind and in a few minutes 
both were crying coon out across the flat. 

“There, I told you we're smart fellers”, 
Doc commented, “we'll get to see that old 
rascal to-night, I hope.” I had misgivings, 
though for Old Bill’s bawl had given him 
the signal to be off. And off he was in a nice 
sweeping circle, down out of the corn, 
through the pasture and into the edge of 
Pierce Hollow, the hounds in full cry behind 
him. 

By the time we got ourselves collected, as 
to the direction he was taking etc., Old Bill 
was cussing and going on down in the cut 
over timber and as we headed towards him 
both his and the pup’s tree bark floated to 
us on the Autumn breeze. 

“You know that was quick,” I says to Doc, 
“and if he didn’t reach his den tree, he may 
be up in those grape vines or a sapling where 
we can look him over for I knew the slab 
pile was further up the hollow. 

Oh, well, it was only training season any- 
way, and we knew it was coon we were 
running, so we were happy. 

We approached the baying hounds, our 
hopes high, quite anxious for a glimpse of 
the coon who had evaded us so often. Bill 
was trying to climb the tree, and the pup 
was filling the night with his bugle bawls. 
He was up there, of that we were sure, but 
alas, again he had succeeded in keeping from 
our sight. He had chosen a giant oak, im- 
possible for humans to climb, covered with 
thick green foliage, which our powerful 
flashlights could not penetrate. 

“Well I'll be ....” Doc says, as we reluc- 
tantly snapped the dogs on the leash and 
started homeward, leaving this wiley ring- 
tail still the Phantom Coon of Pierce Hollow. 
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OW MUCH GAME ON YOUR HUNTING AREA? 


By P. B. English 


ARRYING capacity is the maximum 

density of animals that a particular 
range is capable of carrying under existing 
conditions. Needless to say, all game ranges 
will not support the same density of popula- 
tion. Some ranges, because of their com- 
position and age of plant species, carry a 
higher population than other types. For 
example, in Centre and Huntingdon Coun- 
ties in central Pennsylvania—country typical 
of much of the white-tailed deer range in 
Pennsylvania—deer populations varied be- 
cause of the marked differences in forest 
types. In the “Barrens,” an area of scrub 
oak-pitch pine, 1 deer to 18 acres was found 
in 1938 on a sample area of 1,344 acres. By 
the following fall it was estimated that the 
area had 1 deer to 14 acres. The kill by 
hunters and winter loss in the past two 
years reduced the over-winter population to 
1 deer to 18 or 20 acres, which appeared to 
be the carrying capacity of the area. 

In the Seven Mountains region of Hunt- 
ingdon County, Pennsylvania, on a 3,023- 
acre sample area of 40- to 100-year-old 
chestnut oak, the population was 1 deer to 
116 acres. This area is about 8 miles from 
the Barrens area. The contrast in the deer 
population of these two types is, no doubt, 
due to a greater food supply in the Barrens 
area. 

Carrying capacity of a game range, as a 
whole, is no greater than the capacity of its 
most severe season, which in Pennsylvania 
is winter. In estimating the carrying capa- 
city of a game range and in preparing man- 
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Releasing ringnecks. 


Pheasant management programs must attempt to provide large 


populations so that there will be suitable surpluses for the hunting season. 


agement plans for it, all species of wildlife 
residents of the range must be considered. 
The condition of the food on the range in 
question must be an important indicator as 
to the stocking of the range. The carrying 
capacity of the game range, then, means the 
number of game mammals and game birds 
the range will sustain and yet maintain its 
vegetation in a healthy and growing con- 
dition, even through unfavorable seasons. 
An area might satisfactorily carry 1 deer 
to 20 acres and at the same time be very 








Deer population vary because of marked differences in forest types. 
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Above are six dandies. 


unsatisfactory for some other species, such 
as the ruffed grouse. Perhaps we should 
talk more about wildlife range capacity and 
less about the carrying capacity of ranges 
for individual species. In other words, 
though an area could carry 1 deer to 20 
acres, perhaps for the benefit of grouse, 
snowshoes, songbirds, and squirrels it should 
not be subjected to a greater deer population 
than 1 to 50 or 100 acres. 

It is important to study carefully the plant 
species that are most palatable in order to 
determine food utilization by wildlife. Over- 
populations of deer cause an overbrowsed 
range and a natural lowering of the carrying 
capacity for deer, grouse, turkeys and snow- 
shoes. 

The stockman has learned by experience 
that there are certain plant indicators which 
warn him when he overgrazes his range, and 
he is able to remedy the difficulty by re- 
moving the stock or at least lowering the 
number of stock on that range. Unfortun- 
ately for white-tailed deer and most other 
species of wildlife, we have no indicators of 
range capacity for individual species or 
groups of species. 

Ringneck Pheasant management programs 
must attempt to provide large populations so 
that there will be suitable surpluses for the 
hunting season. Pheasant studies in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania show some interesting 
facts. Two adjoining areas were selected for 
study, the Brooksides area of'825 acres and 
the Spring Creek area of 850 acres. These 
areas were in the first-class pheasant range 
of Lehigh County. 

A fall census in 1938 indicated 1 bird for 
2 acres on both areas. The kill on the two 


(Continued on page 27) 
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John A. Hopkins 


Field Notes 


“On May 19, Mr. Ira S. Frey, of Washing- 
ton Boro., Pa., took a day off from his 
regular work. This proved to be a very 
profitable day for him. Here is the story: 

While he and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Raymond Ament were mowing a lawn, Mr. 
Frey noticed a grey fox run across the road 
into an old abandoned quarry hole. 

He ran into the house and got a single- 
barreled shotgun and went to the bank of 
the quarry where he lay down. In about five 
minutes the young pups came out of the den 
and started to play. He waited a few more 
minutes and then the female fox came out 
and looked around. He killed her with his 
first shot and then started to shoot at the 
pups. His score for that day was one grown 
fox and four pups. The other two pups got 
back into the den. 

On the morning of May 20, he again re- 
turned to the quarry and succeeded in getting 
the other two pups. He is certainly pleased 
with the thought of getting $28 in bounty 
for his trouble.”—John P. Eicholtz, District 
Game Protector, Lancaster County. 





“During the week of June 22 I saw some- 
thing very interesting. Daus Paul, of Belsano, 
runs a saw mill near Nanty Glo. On it he has 
a small cut-off, the frame being made of 
tubular steel and partly open. A wren made 
a nest in this frame, laid eggs and hatched 
them. The mill runs eight hours every day 
and a man uses the cut-off continually saw- 
ing slabs. Everytime he saws a slab the frame 
work moves. I saw this bird enter the frame 
work and feed her young while the saw was 
being used. She is very tame.”—Bruce W. 
Catherman, District Game Protector, Cambria 
County. 
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Good Wishes 


ODAY many new faces are replacing the 
old ones, not only in the Commission, but 
in every service and industry throughout 
the country. Nevertheless the old faces will 
linger always. Game Protectors W. M. “Mac” 
McClarin and John Hopkins are not on the 


official roster any more, but that doesn’t 
mean that they have slipped out of the 
picture. 


Despite the fact that Mac retired on April 
1, due to physical disability, and John left 
the service on super-annuation on June 19, 
1942, they’re still much a part of our un- 
official family, and their hearts still burn with 
the same old fire of enthusiasm as they did 
throughout their many years of hard and 
loyal service. 

Mac started with the Commission as a 
Deputy Game Protector on November 1, 1923. 
On April 1, 1924 he was made an Assistant 
Protector, and on July 16, two years later, 
he was elevated to the position of Game 
Protector, in which capacity he served until 
he retired. 

John began his service on August 1, 1923 
as a Game Refuge Keeper (now Game Pro- 
tector Land Management) and served in that 
capacity until he retired. 

Like the rest of the old timers who have 
done their bit, both veterans would like to 
hear occasionally from their colleagues and 
sportsmen friends. 




















A TRIBUTE 


This fine tribute, prepared by M. E. Sher- 
man, Field Division Supervisor, Division “E”, 
expresses the fine brotherly esteem in which 
John B. Ross, who lost his life while trying 
to help others, was held by the men of that 
Division, which he once supervised. 

To John B. Ross, Field Division Supervisor, 
Division “C”, and former Supervisor of Divi- 
sion “E”, your comrades and co-workers of 
your old Division mourn your loss to the 
service. Your boundless enthusiasm, untir- 
ing zeal and ever friendly attitude, always 
encompassing the circumstances to mitigate 
the adverse and discouraging, shall be a guid- 
ing standard toward which those of us, who 
remain, may carry on in the service of Wild- 
life Perpetuity. 

May the shadow of your virtues constantly 
haunt us in the deep, deep forests of 
Northern Pennsylvania, where our associa- 
tions may again reflect your boundless love 
for the task you had chosen as your life’s 
work. And unto us may the Almighty Maker 
grant us to commune with you, as we reflect 
in the glimmering coals of our camp-fires. 
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A True Sportsmen’s Creed 
Let me live, O Mighty Teacher, ot 
Such a life as man should know; of 
Stressing loyalty as a feature, eC 
With joy—not too much of woe. A 
Let me run the gamut over, th 
Let me fight and love and laugh; F 
And when I’m beneath the clover, Cz 
Let this be my epitaph— Ir 
se 
Here lies one who took his chances, F 
In the busy world of men; 
Battled luck and circumstances, 
Fought and fell and fought again; : 
Won sometimes, but did no crowing, a. 
Lost sometimes, but did not wail. G 
Took his beating, kept on going, 
Never let his courage fail. 
He was fallible and very human, - 
Therefore, he loved and understood, h 
Both his fellow men and women 
, t 
Whether good or not so good. 
Kept his spirits undiminished; . 
Never false to any friend; 
Played the game until it finshed, 
Lived a True Sportsman to the end. . 
—HeErBertT Lewis Davis n 
















A doctor near Greensburg, Pa., was cute 
ting grass and came across 12 pheasant 
He took them in and placed them on 
electric heating pad. Much to his surp 
the pad proved a good foster mother, 
cause within a few hours 12 pheasant chi 
emerged from the shells. The baby phe 
ants will be raised to maturity and 
leased. 
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Notes from the Boys in Service 


C. Gordon Krieble, who left for the Navy 
on July 22, dropped us a card the other day. 
He’s doing as good as can be expected con- 


sidering the mud, etc., which prevailed 
around his camp at that time. Write often 
Gordon 


George Koehler stuck his neck out down 
at Fort Bragg, so his letter indicates. Seems 
as how they found out he was a jack of 
all trades, especially a good carpenter, so 
they up and makes him build all the tables 
in the mess shack . . Good going, George. 


Knowing Col. Biddle as long as we have, 
we just naturally associated him with the 
army—so much so that we forgot to men- 
tion when he was inducted into regular ac- 
tive service the latter part of April. His 
present address is: New York Port of 
Embarkation, 1st Ave. and 58th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Who called up the other day but none 
other than James N. Morton, Chief, Division 
of Land Management, to say that he was 
commissioned a First Lieutenant in the Army 
Air Force and received orders to report to 
the Officer’s Training School at Miami Beach, 
Fla., leaving Aug. 6. From there his orders 
call for assignment temporarily to the Air 
Intelligence School, Harrisburg, Pa. Jim 
served 19 months in World War No. 1, 17 in 
France. 


“Bob” Lichtenberger is now at Fort Bragg, 
along with other Commission boys and Seth 
Gordon, Jr. 


“Dick” Gerstell just got his “Sailing” orders. 
He reports for active duty at the Naval Air 
Station, Seattle, Washington, August 31, where 
he has been commissioned as a _ Lieu- 
tenant and assigned to the Medical Corps for 
aeronautical research. 


As we go to press “Bill” Schaffstall, Divi- 
sion of Accounting, got his call. Hope he 
meets up with the other boys. 


Col. Nicholas Biddle 


James 


Lieut, 





N. Morton 
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New Commissioners 


As we were going to press we received 
word of the appointment by Governor 


Arthur H. James on August 13, of two new 
Commissioners—S. Harold Fisher, Hunting- 
don, and Harold Moltz, Williamsport. We got 
their names on the masthead, but will have 
October to 


to wait until introduce them 


officially. 





Jesse Newcomer 


His brother officers and sportsmen friends 
will miss the smiling countenance and en- 
thusiastic personality of Jesse Newcomer, 
that genial Game Protector from Towanda. 
He first began his service with the Com- 
mission on December 1, 1935 as a Game 
Refuge Keeper near Slate Run, Lycoming 
County. He was later promoted to the 
position of Game Protector on August 16, 
1938—a position which he held when he left 
the service on July 30, 1942 in order to accept 
a better position in private industry. Jesse 
made a host of friends and did a splendid 
job both in the capacity as a Land Manage- 
ment Protector and as a Law Enforcement 
Officer, the latter service being confined 
almost wholly to Bradford County. We 
all wish him luck in his new undertaking. 


Lieut, Richard Gerstell 





Robert Lichtenberger 
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Good Wishes 


Within the past three months the Commis- 
sion has lost the services of four very effi- 
cient, loyal, and faithful employes—all mem- 
bers of the fair sex. And like others who 
have stepped out of harness in the past, we 
hope they will let us hear from them once 
in a while or drop in to see us. They are: 
Mrs. Mildred B. Oberdick, of the Division of 
Lands who started with the Commission on 
September 1, 1933 and resigned August 20, 
1942; Mary Elizabeth Brown, Division of Ac- 
counting and Budget who began February 
8, 1937 and resigned August 14, 1942; 
Mrs. Marjorie G. Walmer, Division of Land 
Management, who joined the staff on March 
16, 1937 and resigned June 25, 1942; and Miss 
Martha Showers, also Division of Accounting 
who began August 25, 1939 and resigned 
August 15, 1942. We wish all of them the 
best of luck. 


Four New Pamphlets 


Four new educational pamphlets prepared 
by the Division of Public Information have 
just been completed and are now ready for 
general distribution in liberal quantities. 
They are: 


The Black Bear in Pennsylvania 

The White-tailed Deer in Pennsylvania 
The Ringneck Pheasant in Pennsylvania 
The Beaver in Pennsylvania 


These pamphlets are the first of a series on 
the game and fur-bearers of the Common- 
wealth, and can be secured free of charge 
from the Commission, at Harrisburg. It is 
believed they will help greatly to fill the 
ever increasing demand for such material 
from teachers and pupils in our public 
schools. 

The fifth edition of “Wildlife in the Farm 
Program” written by James N. Morton, Chief, 
Division of Game Land Management, one of 
the most popular bulletins ever published 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
also just rolled off the press in a slightly re- 
vised form. This edition brings the total 
number of copies printed to 130,000. 

This bulletin, worthy of a place in every 
sportsman’s library, is crammed with infor- 
mation of special interest to landowners. 





William Schaffstall 
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What is a Sportsman? 


Schell. 


Photo by 


Henry 


Game and fish were not interpreted in terms of 
recreational and sporting values. 


tion, and our resources continue to disap- 
pear. Eleven million Americans pay an an- 
nual license fee to hunt and fish, and there 
are thirty-six thousand societies, clubs, 
leagues and associations whose avowed ob- 
ject is conservation Eleven million 
horses running wild on the hills can’t pull 
a rubber-tired buggy to town unless there 
is a harness to hook them to the load. Like- 
wise, eleven million sportsmen, and thirty- 
six thousand scattered, organized groups 
without some kind of harness, can’t prevent 
an organized group of Woodchuck Hollow 
from promoting a factory whose total bene- 
fits to the community are a payroll of ten 
employees, although the factory may destroy 
a thousand miles of river and everything in 
it including the water for drinking pur- 


” 


poses. 


A real sportsman, therefore, identifies him- 
self with at least one organization devoted to 
the work of conservation. He sponsors and 
supports legislation which provides ways and 
means for conserving those basic resources 
upon which the sports of field and stream 
are so dependent. He does his part in re- 
stocking barren areas, planting trees, and in 
creating food, shelter, cover and range for 
wildlife. As he engages in these activities 
he is led to understand that sound sports- 
manship is something more than catching 
fish for the pan and shooting game for the 
pot. 

But membership in a sportsman’s club 
will not per se make a man a sportsman, 
any more than membership in a rifle club 
will make a member an expert marksman. 
Above everything else, both he and the or- 
ganization to which he belongs, must be 
motivated by a generous spirit. Other 
groups, such as fox hunters, raccoon hunters, 





field trial enthusiasts and nature lovers, 
even though they be in the minority, have 
as much right to their sport as those who 
compose the majority groups of outdoormen. 
A real sportsman is as zealous to protect 
their interests as he is those of his own 
group. Such a sportsman seeks no special 
privileges to guarantee him success in ad- 
vance, nor does he cry for immunity from 
penalties when he inadvertently violates a 
rule of the game. Certainly he will accept 
no advantages for himself which are not 
available to the other fellow, nor will he ac- 
cept any concessions which place other par- 
ticipants of the game at a disadvantage. All 
that a sportsman asks of any man is that he 
be given an even break, and, being assured 
of this, he is satisfied with whatever results 
his day’s effort may bring forth. 

There is another trait of character that 
differentiates the sportsman from the mere 
hunter and fisherman, and that is his defer- 
ence to knowledge and men trained and ex- 
perienced in the management of our wild- 
life. 

The sportsman of today is living in a 
world which is different, in values as well 
as in substance, from that of his forefathers. 
The America of our ancestors was a hunters’ 
and fisherman’s paradise, teeming with game 
and fish, and that is about all that it was. 
According to the governing motives of the 
nineteenth century, wildlife—like the Indian 
—was a menace to the onward march of 
‘civilization’. And so the problem in those 
days was to rid the land of wildlife and not 
to conserve it; to make way for the plow, 
the binder and the reaper; and to supply 
coal, ore and lumber to meet the demands 
of the growing industrial and domestic 
needs. Game and fish were not interpreted 
in terms of recreational and sporting values, 


but in the light of life’s necessities and 
urges. Fortunately for us, our forefathers 
were, like the world about them, realistic. 


Leisure was for them a luxury that only 
the indolent enjoyed. Their recreation, ex- 
cept for making love and going to church, 
was so integrated with their daily tasks that 
it was work in itself. Sportsmanship, as we 
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Continued from page 3 


understand it today, was unknown to them. 
Wildlife, apart from its economic value, re. 
ceived little consideration. The meat mar. 
ket furnished an outlet for the surplus of 
game that was undesirable; and the fertiliz- 
ing plants, crude as they were, converted fish 
into a product needed by the farmer. Their 
chief concern was the utilization of the 
natural wealth about them so that it might 
produce goods and cash for the sustenance of 
their lives, for the buildings of homes and 
the creation of new industries. What we 
call a “game-hog” in this age of scarcity 
was in the days of our fathers a good and 
reputable citizen. It was not the sport of 
the chase that urged these men of the wil- 
derness to kill and destroy but the circum- 
stances under which they were compelled 
to live. Unfortunately, damage, out of pro- 
portion to the benefits received, was done. 
If the sports of the great outdoors are to 
survive, we must repair this damage. 

This is not a hopeless task in the light of 
the knowledge and technical information we 
have at our disposal. Since we cannot re- 
the America of our ancestors (nor 
would this be desirable even though pos- 
sible) we can create and maintain an en- 
vironment in which fish and game can live 
and multiply. We know, or we _ should 
know, that the progressive shortening of 
seasons, the outlawing of the market hunter, 
the promiscuous stocking of native and 
exotic species, and the reduction of creel and 
bag limits have in the main done nothing 
more than retard the gradual decrease of 
game and fish. The ways of nature, which 
once kept controlling factors in balance, are 
ineffective where civilization, with its im- 
proved transportation facilities, industrial 
development, increased numbers of better- 
armed sportsmen, and clean farming, has 
made its inroads. The survival of wildlife 
depends upon man’s ability to do for nature 
what she can no longer do for herself. This 
is a tremendous responsibility. To cope with 
it successfully, one must be highly trained 
and carefully disciplined in many of the 


store 


(Continued on page 29) 





Photo by Henry Schell. 


Sportsmanship as we understand it was unknown to them, 
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How Much Game 
on Your Hunting 
Area 


(Continued from page 23) 


areas Was about equal, and the populations 
at the beginning of winter were about equal. 
The spring census revealed great population 
differences. The Brooksides area had 1 bird 
to about 34 acres, and the Spring Creek area 
had 1 bird to about 4.5 acres. The areas 
were similar from the standpoint of crops 
grown, amount of hedgerows, and such fac- 
tors. Why did the Spring Creek area sup- 
port 1 bird to 4.5 acres while the Brooksides 
area carried 1 bird to 34 acres? The spring 
population on the Spring Creek area was 
seven times greater than on the Brooksides 
area. 

A detailed investigation of the method of 
harvesting the crops on the two areas 
brought out the fact that more winter food 
was available on the Spring Creek area. 
About 14 percent of the total land area of 
the Spring Creek area was left in hand- 
picked corn, whereas on the Brooksides area 
only 1.5 percent of the total land area was 
left in standing hand-picked corn. Carry- 
ing capacity is entirely a range character: 
the better the food and cover conditions, the 
greater the carrying capacity. Analysis of 
numerous pheasant ranges frequently shows 
the limiting factor to be a lack of sufficient 
winter food. To insure a higher carrying 
capacity then, and hence a greater spring 
or breeding population of these game birds, 
it is essential on such areas that enough 
winter food be provided to hold the birds. 
If this procedure is not followed, the fairly 
large fall carrying capacity will decline over 


winter. The spring population will be 
smaller “because of the movement of the 
birds to better wintering areas. This may 


Who is 


this lucky nimrod? His name slipped 
by us somehow. 
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Plants as a Hobby 


(Continued from page 19) 
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Gasoline sfove 
Ovetonce bef wees growed 
@ fop of stove + 8” 
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Sfove & wire screen + 8° Loose pin venga 


The above homemade portable dryer 






consists of four pieces of 34” plywood and can be taken 


apart since only two corners are joined by solid-pin hinges and the other two by loose-pin type 
which permits easier handling and allows it to be stored folded flat. , 





mean a temporary reduction of the popula- 
tion on the area. 

In order to assure a desirable carrying 
capacity, it may be necessary to provide 
supplemental food patches, for example, 
strips of standing corn at strategic sites over 
the area. By these simple management prac- 
tices more desirable carrying capacities may 
be effected. 

Pheasants, like other game animals, are 
subject to seasonal charges of their home 
range. These may be classified as summer, 
fall, winter, and spring. Pheasants for the 
most part are farm-game animals, and the 
greater part of their food and cover is pro- 
vided by farming practices. In winter there 
are other factors—such as deep snows, winds, 
and lack of cover—which affect the birds and 
limit the carrying capacity. 

A native wild rat, the Allegheny cave rat, 
lives in caves and rocky crevices in portions 
of the Appalachian Mountains. These rats 
are found in Centre County, Pennsylvania. 
Recent population studies of this little rodent 
on a 1,280-acre study area indicated 1 rat 
to about 30 acres. Is this the carrying 
capacity of the Seven Mountains region for 


this animal? 
Other rodent populations, for example, 
field mice, show variations from year to 


year, according to W. J. Hamilton, Jr. When 
we find a low of 15 to 40 mice to an acre 
during 1 year, and the population later in- 
creases to from 60 to as many as 250 an 
acre—does this mean that the carrying 
capacity is somewhere between 15 and 250? 
This rodent goes through a 4-year cycle and 
builds up rapidly after a low period. In 
the case of field mice, lack of predators, para- 
sites, and disease during certain periods may 


be stimulii for increased populations. Weather 
conditions may affect the range in such a 
way as to make food difficult or easy to 


obtain. This may decrease or increase the 
population. The whole biotic association, 
rather than any single factor of the en- 


vironment, is of primary importance in the 
distribution of these mice. 

Bobwhites are important game birds in 
many regions. The population of quail in 
one section of the range may be 1 bird to 
40 acres and in other areas 1 bird to 4 acres, 
or—under the best conditions—1 bird to 1 
acres. Again it becomes necessary to analyze 
the ranges in question. The main limiting 
factors which seem to affect the carrying 
capacity of quail are food, cover, and weather. 
Under suitable environmental conditions 
quail may increase to a fair population in 
the better quail range of Pennsylvania. This 
build-up of quail populations in  poten- 
tial quail territory may jump from a small 
number of birds after a severe winter to a 
maximum of 1 bird to 4 acres over a series 
of mild winters. The optimum carrying 
capacity may never be attained because of 
interruption by severe winters. In southern 
quail ranges, winters are not so severe a 
check on quail and populations reach a higher 
figure. The carrying capacity in such areas 
may be improved by management of the 
environment so that 1 bird to an acre may be 


attained, as was demonstrated by H. L. 
Stoddard. 

In discussing carrying capacity of game 
ranges, in many cases, have we not been 


calling census figures “carrying capacity”? 


Do we not need more detailed studies of 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Why Number The Birds? 





February. .These show direct east and west . 


flight. 

Long range flight of banded birds are 
topped by an Arctic tern which flew from 
the Labrador to Natal, South Africa, traveling 
over 9000 miles in four months. A kittiwake, 
banded in Russia June 20, 1937 was found 
over 6000 miles away in Newfoundland 
September 20, 1937. A Caspian tern banded 
on Lake Michigan flew to England and a 
great skua banded in the Shetland Islands, 
north of Scotland, was found in Massachu- 
setts. An osprey flew from Delaware to 
Venezuela and a teal from Nebraska to 
Columbia. 

Birds do not return to their old haunts as 
a general rule, and young birds rarely to the 
places where they were hatched. There 
have been numerous recorded instances to 
the contrary, however. A banded mallard 
nested in the same box on a barn in Neb- 
raska for 16 successive years and a banded 
cuckoo for six years in the same box on a 
porch in Glenolden, Pa. A cowbird, banded 
at Waukeegan, Ill. April 13, 1937, was shipped 
to Denver, released April 28 and returned to 
the trap in Waukeegan May 23, 1937. It 
was then sent to Quebec and came back in 
a year. I carried a song sparrow six miles 
away from my station and later fifteen in 
another direction, and each time it was back 
in a few days. Some birds exhibit this 
homing instinct without the training of 
pigeons. 

It is a popular belief that robins return 
again and again to the same locality to nest. 
The only way to prove this is by banding the 
individual birds. A protected nest on my 
house was occupied by six different pairs of 
banded robins, and neither they or their 
banded young ever returned to the traps 
in the adjoining yard. Up to the end of last 
year I trapped and banded in Harrisburg 133 
adult robins, only 17 of which ever returned 
to the traps in later years; 275 young, 
speckled robins were trapped and banded 
and only 3 returned; and 133 baby robins 
were banded in nests within three blocks of 
the banding station and one came into the 


. : Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr 
At one time thousands of European Starlings roosted on the Capitol Dome. 


Distant records 
Baton Rouge, 
Moultrie, Ga. and 


traps in subsequent years. 
for these came from 
La., Plant Fla., 
elsewhere. 

Song and catbirds are more 
apt to return to their old familiar neighbor- 
hood. I had the same song sparrow in my 
hand 38 times over four years, and the same 
catbird over four years. 

Numbered bands were placed around one 
leg of 116 adult catbirds and 12 returned in 
later years. Only three of 58 catbirds banded 
as young returned, and none of 31 other 
catbirds banded as nestlings. Song sparrows 
were banded as follows: 185 adults, 173 fledg- 
lings and 14 nestlings, with subsequent trap- 
pings of 18 of the adults and 6 of those banded 
as young, and none of the nestlings. These 
suggest the unusualness of birds going back 
where they were hatched. Some adults re- 
turn frequently. An adult catbird, banded 
in May 1936, returned in 1937, 1938 and 1941. 
While robins and grackles are very difficult 
to trap, song sparrows and catbirds go into 
the traps day after day for the free meal 
awaiting them. 

English sparrows are about the only true 
permanent residents. Even starlings and 
crows migrate and move around, not remain- 
ing long in the same locality. The species of 
birds which we have throughout the year are 
migrants, the individuals seen in the winter 
are not the same seen during nesting time, 
at least in Pennsylvania. The winter song 
sparrows and cardinals are not the same 
individuals seen during summer. As an in- 
stance, a song sparrow I banded December 
26. 1937 returned only on November 23, 1939 
and February 1, 1941. Other records uphold 
this assertion. 

Contrary to the common belief that house 
wrens return to their old nesting location, 
only one of my 17 banded house wrens came 
back a later season, and none of their 44 
banded young. Other investigators may have 
different results. I also banded 311 adult 
purple grackles and 84 flying young, with only 
five returning to the traps in later years. Yet, 
hundreds of grackles migrate over my station 


robins 


City, 


Sparrows 
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and many nest within a mile. The age of 
grackles is determined by the color of the 
eyes; the young birds of the year have brown 
iris and the adult a distant white eye. 

The thrill of banding comes with the re. 
ports of birds being found in distant regions. 
Two of my black-crowned night herons 
banded in the nest the same day, were 
found in Cuba, the first nine months after 
banding and the other six years later. 
Among my banded birds yet to be heard 
from are two loons. a whistling swan and a 
turkey vulture. : 


Conservation Education Booklets 


The editor has just reviewed a set of four 
conservation education booklets just released 
by the National Wildlife Federation. The 
Federation sensing the need for material of 
this kind in the elementary grades of the 
public schools, asked Miss Mary Melrose, 
Supervisor of Elementary Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Paul E. Kambly, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Dr. Charles W. 
Quaintance, State Teachers College, La 
Grande, Oregon; and Dr. Orra E. Underhill, 
State Teachers College, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, together with a Board of Advisors 
from various other states to undertake 
preparation of it. It would take too much time 
and space to justly pay tribute to their efforts. 
Therefore, suffice it to say they did a splendid 
job. 

Every teacher and every pupil in the 
Commonwealth should be the proud possessor 
of a set of these booklets, which are beau- 
tifully illustrated with color and halftone en- 
gravings. These books are so complete and 
convincing they fit immediately into social 
science studies. 

Their titles are: Raindrops and Muddy 
Rivers, which portrays the ugly tooth marks 
of erosion; Would You Like to Have Lived 
When—?, which recounts the early history 
of America and subsequent wanton destruc- 
tion of valuable wildlife; Plants and Animals 
Live Together, which explains how each are 
interdependent upon the other; and Nature’s 
Bank—The Soil, which deals with the rec- 
lamation of the soil. 

These books sell in singe sets of four books 
—$1.75; 50 sets, per set—$1.50; 100 sets, per 
set—$1.25; and 250 sets, per set—$1l; and 
can be ordered from the National Wildlife 
Federation, 1212 Sixteenth St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Blacksnake killed on some blackberry bushes in 
Salem Township, Westmoreland County by Game 


Protector A. J. Zaycosky had a rabbit inside. 
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How Much Game on 


ranges with regard to composition, avail- 
ability of food and cover throughout the 
year, as weil as methods to determine ani- 
mal populations? One game animal exacts 
some conditions not necessary for another 
game animal occupying the same _ range. 
What conditions are prerequisites for each? 
Habitat management is essential to improve 
the carrying capacity on many areas for many 
species of game animals. 

I do not believe that census figures are 
synonomous with carrying capacity, but 
many discussions and articles on carrying 
capacity certainly infer as much. A quail 
population in the North is censused in 
March, and the population figures obtained 
are given as carrying capacity for the area. 
To some degree it seems that carrying capac- 
ity should be determined by all characters 
of the area in question and not by existing 
population figures. Such figures may be in 
error with regard to carrying-capacity de- 
termination. Measuring populations and then 
calling such determinations carrying capacity 
is somewhat like the blind-folded man deter- 
mining when a glass is filled by the water 
that runs over the edge. For instance, deer 
areas generally reached the maximum carry- 
ing capacity long before technicians became 
aware of it, and as a result, the danger point 
was recognized only after heavy deer losses 
occurred. 

In the introduction of this paper I defined 
carrying capacity as the maximum density 
of animals that a particular range is capable 
of supporting under existing conditions. 

In closing I should like to point out that 
we have been discussing a subject on which 
very little has been done in regard to wild- 
life. Before this subject can be intelligently 
discussed, we have much intensive field 
work to do. Thus far we have learned a little 
about determining populations for a few 
species. Much less has been done toward 
analyzing environment to the point where 
we have even faint indications as to what 


determines carrying capacity. 





























“Gosh, buddy, you gave me a scare with 
my glasses off I thought for a minute you were 
my wife.” 
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Hunting party of Big Moose Camp, Lycoming County. 
Becker; Raymond R. Reber; Lloyd Blatt; Jack Martin; George Rubright; and Buechley 


Druckenmniller. 


Front row, left to right: John J. 


Back row, left to right: Paul Dubble; Raymond Degler; William J. Stetzler; 


Kenneth Reider; Ray Younker; and Scott Reppert not shown on picture. 


WHAT IS A SPORTMAN? 

m Page 26) 

sciences. It is not expected of a sportsman 
that he qualify as an expert on wildlife, but 
good sportsmanship demands of him that he 
yield to the findings of such experts when 
they conflict with his interests, and that he 
adjust his activities to their verified con- 
clusions. 

Technical experts on wildlife and game 
management are not infallible. They, too, 
make mistakes; but they are not of the kind 
made by the layman in his blind groping 
for facts in a field of activity with which 
he is not in constant contact. Aided by the 
facilities at his command, he can readily 
correct his errors and thus prevent uncon- 
trollable damage. Those who are devoting 
their lives to conservation and wildlife man- 
agement have already proven worthy of our 
confidence. If sportsmen, individually as 
well as in their organized capacity, would 
follow their suggestions, we would not only 
get better returns from our investment, but 
we would avoid many of those spectacular 
but futile adventures which have broken 
the morale of some of our strongest sports- 
men and conservation organizations. 

For years the danger signals have been 
out, warning us of the deplorable state of 
those natural resources upon which the 
sports of the great outdoors depend. They 
have been flashing nothing but red. A 
crash can only be averted when those who 
‘all themselves sportsmen become what the 
name implies, and assumes the responsibili- 
ties that sportsmanship imposes upon them. 
When this happens, our streams will once 
again teem with fish, and there will be 
game enough to shoot and to reproduce in 
an abundance. 


(Continued fre 


The 


County 


third 


Sportsmen’s Association 


Union 
held 


early in July, drawing an enthusiastic at- 


annual picnic of the 


was 


tendance of between 2500 and 3000 persons 
from Snyder, Centre, Lycoming, Northumber- 
land and Union Counties. Each person present 
donated pieces of scrap metal or rubber from 
which a large amount of money was realized. 
The proceeds were turned over to charity. 
Highlights of the picnic included a tax- 


idermy display by Bucknell University 
Museum and a private collection by Maynard 
Reitz, comprising prize moose, and rocky 


mountain goat specimens. A bench show en- 
couraged 100 entries, and keen competition 


existed in all classes including pointers, 


setters, cockers, beagles, coon hounds and 


fox hounds. Other events included fly and 
plug casting, shooting, archery, etc. 
Music was furnished by the Mifflinburg High 


School Band. Over 100 new members enrolled 


trap 


during the event, bringing the total member- 


ship to 625. 


Stolen: One model 12 Winchester, 12 gauge 
shotgun, serial number 703812, out of a truck 
parked in East Pittsburgh several months 
ago. If located notify M. G. Shevchik, 3010 


Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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February. These show direct east and west . 
flight 
Long range flight of banded birds are 


topped by an Arctic tern which flew from 
the Labrador to Natal, South Africa, traveling 
over 9000 miles in four months. A kittiwake, 
banded in Russia June 20, 1937 was found 
over 6000 miles away in Newfoundland 
September 20, 1937. A Caspian tern banded 
on Lake Michigan flew to England and a 
great skua banded in the Shetland Islands, 
north of Scotland, was found in Massachu- 
setts. An osprey flew from Delaware to 
Venezuela and a teal from Nebraska to 
Columbia. 

Birds do not return to their old haunts as 
a general rule, and young birds rarely to the 
places where they were hatched. There 
have been numerous recorded instances to 
the contrary, however. A banded mallard 
nested in the same box on a barn in Neb- 
raska for 16 successive years and a banded 
cuckoo for six years in the same box on a 
porch in Glenolden, Pa. A cowbird, banded 
at Waukeegan, Ill. April 13, 1937, was shipped 
to Denver, released April 28 and returned to 
the trap in Waukeegan May 23, 1937. It 
was then sent to Quebec and came back in 
a year. I carried a song sparrow six miles 
away from my station and later fifteen in 
another direction, and each time it was back 


in a few days. Some birds exhibit this 
homing instinct without the training of 
pigeons. 

It is a popular belief that robins return 


again and again to the same locality to nest. 
The only way to prove this is by banding the 
individual birds. A protected nest on my 
house was occupied by six different pairs of 
banded robins, and neither they or their 
banded young ever returned to the traps 
in the adjoining yard. Up to the end of last 
year I trapped and banded in Harrisburg 133 
adult robins, only 17 of which ever returned 
to the traps in later years; 275 young, 
speckled robins were trapped and banded 
and only 3 returned; and 133 baby robins 
were banded in nests within three blocks of 
the banding station and one came into the 


: : Photo by Leo A 
At one time thousands of European Starlings roosted on the Capitol Dome. 


Luttringer, Jr 


Distant records 
Baton Rouge, 
Moultrie, Ga. and 


traps in subsequent years. 
for these came from 
La., Plant Fla., 
elsewhere. 

Song sparrows and catbirds are more 
apt to return to their old familiar neighbor- 
hood. I had the same song sparrow in my 
hand 38 times over four years, and the same 
catbird over four years. 

Numbered bands were placed around one 
leg of 116 adult catbirds and 12 returned in 
later years. Only three of 58 catbirds banded 
as young returned, and none of 31 other 
catbirds banded as nestlings. Song sparrows 
were banded as follows: 185 adults, 173 fledg- 
lings and 14 nestlings, with subsequent trap- 
pings of 18 of the adults and 6 of those banded 
as young, and none of the nestlings. These 
suggest the unusualness of birds going back 
where they were hatched. Some adults re- 
turn frequently. An adult catbird, banded 
in May 1936, returned in 1937, 1938 and 1941. 
While robins and grackles are very difficult 
to trap, song sparrows and catbirds go into 
the traps day after day for the free meal 
awaiting them. 


robins 


City, 


English sparrows are about the only true 
permanent residents. Even starlings and 
crows migrate and move around, not remain- 
ing long in the same locality. The species of 
birds which we have throughout the year are 
migrants, the individuals seen in the winter 
are not the same seen during nesting time, 
at least in Pennsylvania. The winter song 
sparrows and cardinals are not the same 
individuals seen during summer. As an in- 
stance, a song sparrow I banded December 
26. 1937 returned only on November 23, 1939 
and February 1, 1941. Other records uphold 
this assertion. 

Contrary to the common belief that house 
wrens return to their old nesting location, 
only one of my 17 banded house wrens came 
back a later season, and none of their 44 
banded young. Other investigators may have 
different results. I also banded 311 adult 
purple grackles and 84 flying young, with only 
five returning to the traps in later years. Yet, 
hundreds of grackles migrate over my station 
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Continued from page 20 


and many nest within a mile. The age of 
grackles is determined by the color of the 
eyes; the young birds of the year have brown 
iris and the adult a distant white eye. 

The thrill of banding comes with the re. 
ports of birds being found in distant regions, 
Two of my black-crowned night herons. 
banded in the nest the same day, were 
found in Cuba, the first nine months after 
banding and the other six years later, 
Among my banded birds yet to be heard 
from are two loons. a whistling swan and a 
turkey vulture. ; 


Conservation Education Booklets 


The editor has just reviewed a set of four 
conservation education booklets just released 
by the National Wildlife Federation. The 
Federation sensing the need for material of 
this kind in the elementary grades of the 
public schools, asked Miss Mary Melrose, 
Supervisor of Elementary Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Paul E. Kambly, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Dr. Charles W. 
Quaintance, State Teachers College, La 
Grande, Oregon; and Dr. Orra E. Underhill, 
State Teachers College, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, together with a Board of Advisors 
from various other states to undertake 
preparation of it. It would take too much time 
and space to justly pay tribute to their efforts. 
Therefore, suffice it to say they did a splendid 
job. 

Every teacher and every pupil in the 
Commonwealth should be the proud possessor 
of a set of these booklets, which are beau- 
tifully illustrated with color and halftone en- 
gravings. These books are so complete and 
convincing they fit immediately into social 
science studies. 

Their titles are: Raindrops and Muddy 
Rivers, which portrays the ugly tooth marks 
of erosion; Would You Like to Have Lived 
When—?, which recounts the early history 
of America and subsequent wanton destruc- 
tion of valuable wildlife; Plants and Animals 
Live Together, which explains how each are 
interdependent upon the other; and Nature’s 
Bank—The Soil, which deals with the rec- 
lamation of the soil. 


These books sell in singe sets of four books 
—$1.75; 50 sets, per set—$1.50; 100 sets, per 
set—$1.25: and 250 sets, per set—$1; and 
ean be ordered from the National Wildlife 
Federation, 1212 Sixteenth St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Blacksnake killed on some blackberry bushes in 
Salem Township, Westmoreland County by Game 


Protector A. J. Zaycosky had a_ rabbit inside. 
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How Much Game on Your Hunting Area 


ranges with regard to composition, avail- 
ability of food and cover throughout the 
year, as weil as methods to determine ani- 
mal populations? One game animal exacts 
some conditions not necessary for another 
game animal occupying the same range. 
What conditions are prerequisites for each? 
Habitat management is essential to improve 
the carrying capacity on many areas for many 
species of game animals. 

I do not believe that census figures are 
synonomous with carrying capacity, but 
many discussions and articles on carrying 
capacity certainly infer as much. A quail 
population in the North is censused in 
March, and the population figures obtained 
are given as carrying capacity for the area. 
To some degree it seems that carrying capac- 
ity should be determined by all characters 
of the area in question and not by existing 
population figures. Such figures may be in 
error with regard to carrying-capacity de- 
termination. Measuring populations and then 
calling such determinations carrying capacity 
is somewhat like the blind-folded man deter- 
mining when a glass is filled by the water 
that runs over the edge. For instance, deer 
areas generally reached the maximum carry- 
ing capacity long before technicians became 
aware of it, and as a result, the danger point 
was recognized only after heavy deer losses 
occurred. 

In the introduction of this paper I defined 
carrying capacity as the maximum density 
of animals that a particular range is capable 
of supporting under existing conditions. 

In closing I should like to point out that 
we have been discussing a subject on which 
very little has been done in regard to wild- 
life. Before this subject can be intelligently 
discussed, we have much intensive field 
work to do. Thus far we have learned a little 
about determining populations for a few 
species. Much less has been done toward 
analyzing environment to the point where 
we have even faint indications as to what 
determines carrying capacity. 
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“Gosh, buddy, you gave me a scare with 
my glasses off I thought for a minute you were 
my wife.” 
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Hunting party of Big Moose Camp, Lycoming County. 
Becker; Raymond R. Reber; Lloyd Blatt; Jack Martin; George Rubright; and Buechley 


Druckenmiller. 


Kenneth Reider; Ray Younker; 


WHAT IS A SPORTMAN? 
(Continued from Page 26) 
sciences. It is not expected of a sportsman 
that he qualify as an expert on wildlife, but 
good sportsmanship demands of him that he 
yield to the findings of such experts when 
they conflict with his interests, and that he 


adjust his activities to their verified con- 
clusions. 

Technical experts on wildlife and game 
management are not infallible. They, too, 


make mistakes; but they are not of the kind 
made by the layman in his blind groping 
for facts in a field of activity with which 
he is not in constant contact. Aided by the 
facilities at his command, he can readily 
correct his errors and thus prevent uncon- 
trollable damage. Those who are devoting 
their lives to conservation and wildlife man- 
agement have already proven worthy of our 
confidence. If sportsmen, individually as 
well as in their organized capacity, would 
follow their suggestions, we would not only 
get better returns from our investment, but 
we would avoid many of those spectacular 
but futile adventures which have broken 
the morale of some of our strongest sports- 
men and conservation organizations. 

For years the danger signals have been 
out, warning us of the deplorable state of 
those natural resources upon which the 
sports of the great outdoors depend. They 
have been flashing nothing but red. A 
crash can only be averted when those who 
‘all themselves sportsmen become what the 
name implies, and assumes the responsibili- 
ties that sportsmanship imposes upon them. 
When this happens, our streams will once 
again teem with fish, and there will be 
game enough to shoot and to reproduce in 
an abundance. 


Front row, left to right: John J. 


Back row, left to right: Paul Dubble; Raymond Degler; William J. Stetzler; 
and Scott Reppert not shown on picture. 


The 


County 


third 


Sportsmen’s Association 


the 


was 


Union 
held 


early in July, drawing an enthusiastic at- 


annual picnic of 


tendance of between 2500 and 3000 persons 
from Snyder, Centre, Lycoming, Northumber- 
land and Union Counties. Each person present 
donated pieces of scrap metal or rubber from 
which a large amount of money was realized. 
The proceeds were turned over to charity. 
Highlights of the picnic included a tax- 
Bucknell 
Museum and a private collection by Maynard 
Reitz, 


idermy display by University 


comprising prize moose, and rocky 
mountain goat specimens. A bench show en- 
couraged 100 entries, and keen competition 
classes including 


existed in all pointers, 


setters, cockers, beagles, coon hounds and 
fox hounds. Other events included fly and 
plug casting, trap shooting, archery, etc. 
Music was furnished by the Mifflinburg High 
School Band. Over 100 new members enrolled 
during the event, bringing the total member- 


ship to 625. 


Stolen: One model 12 Winchester, 12 gauge 
shotgun, serial number 703812, out of a truck 
parked in East Pittsburgh several months 
ago. If located notify M. G. Shevchik, 3010 


Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL 1942 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 
(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON APRIL 30, 1942) 
(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On October 31 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. Traps may 
not be set before 8 A. M. on the first day of any season for trapping in open counties. Rac- 
coons may be hunted at night, with qa noon-to-noon daily limit 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit _Bag_Limits_ Seasons — 
three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
i i cet eehna nb ee eeen esses wenaes 2 10 
i ee: -..  cksk bens ebSa pees eee EP es ree 5 15 
Wild Turkey (See 10 counties closed below)* 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............-+++- rr Oct. 31.. Nov. 28 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) .......... Unlimited 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds).. 5 20 
ee ne cosh vsceebe eee cennsan cee» « 4 20 
Hares (Snowshoe or Varying) ..........+.++secee- 2 6/ . lov 
Hungarian Partridges (2 counties only)* ......... Dee was 8 Oct. Si.. Mov. 1¢ 
es, phen dsesdwesnensiuy es bianbe es Unlimited Oct. 31.. Sept. 30, 1943 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party: } 
i SD? CES MEMES” sencccvcssceccececess ee ee ... Oct, 20.. Jan. 15, 1943 
Lower Zone: (50 counties)® .............seeee0. eres 15 > Nov. 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 15 counties closed be- 
ME! (che eUe CCC ERG LECEGEEAEHECERGWEMSDESSRESEOSES. «cdc aa .. Nov. 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
SS TES). ccc svscccecvsscsseses 5S ....Ume 
limited .. July 1.. Sept. 30 
Bear, Over One year Old by individual ............ eh Dee 1) 
Bear, over One year Old by hunting party of three > Nov. 18.. Nov. 21 
PO. ee cL aust KES Re GES PUSS Dhiba bakin os 2 Ere 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler... eer 1 — 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more... 6..... 6 Nov. 30.. Dec. 12 





NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges (except as above noted), Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
Doves, Antlerless Deer, Elk, Cub Bears and Otters. 

FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 8 A. M. on any opening dates) 

Dn Ca Uct Set ssi ebL RGW sa AR eRe Seah awer bers bedenee’ . Unlimite a .. Nov, 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
ee Cee Ce AIO) .. cs ecsasecsceeeeenucseeese Jn OR: -chsacas Dec. 1.. Jan. 15, 1943 
Beavers (By traps only, statewide)* : . ; 3..... Feb. 15.. Feb. 28, 1943 
ES Coc Cnc e eRe eShalcekeh > ahaa nh cchkbannketao ek Unlimited ....... Nov. 10.. Jan. 15, 1943 
DS — ctkcancau SUR Abaoe tte Sonne ene bekeS SEN obs Ge Unprotected until September 30, 1943 


AN APPEAL TO TRAPPERS—In order to avoid destroying game and injuring dogs, 
trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails. All traps must be tagged; 
durable substitute for metal tag may be used. 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


Hungarian Partridges—Hungarian Partridges may be hunted only in Cumberland and Franklin 
Counties. All other counties are closed. 


Turkey—No Turkey season in Cameron. Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, 
Potter, Warren and Westmoreland Counties. 


Raccoon Hunting— 

Upper Zone: This zone comprises the counties of Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, McKean, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Sus- 
quehanna, Tioga, Wayne and Wyoming. 

Lower Zone: This zone comprises all counties not included in the Upper Zone. 


Raccoon Trapping—No raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Butler, Cambria, Chester, Dauphin, 
Delaware, Jefferson, Lancaster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Luzerne, Northampton, Schuylkill and 
York Counties. 


Beaver Trapping—Beaver trapping in all counties. Non-Residents may not trap beavers in 
Pennsylvania. One person may set. tend or operate 10 traps only. Persons trapping 
beavers are required to keep the trap tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identifica- 
tion without disturbing the traps. To expedite the tagging of beaver pelts as required 
by law, trappers are requested to have them tagged in the district or county in which taken, 


Snares—No counties open to use of snares this winter, 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS— 


Rails and Gallinules (Except Sora and Coot) ...... 15 combined..... Sept. 1.. Nov. 30 
kinds 

MA Lo vhhewhbtstebon bee ees deen bweshehesskebasehneaoes | ee ae +00 ee. 2... Mov. 2 

Woodcock (Possession Limit—8) ..............ee008- Oy rie os 0b. 24.. Nov. 7 

Wild Ducks (See Restrictions) ...........ccccssees: | ROC 


See ES Ah pvcibeccnesed bovbaxsevicbssavasseusbeeces 2 combined |... Oct. 15.. Dec. 23 
kinds 


RE re yt eer rt a ey ree 25 


*RESTRICTIONS—Daily bag limits—DUCKS: 10 in the aggregate, may not include more than 
3 Redheads or Buffieheads, or 3 of these combined species, and 1 Wood Duck. 


POSSESSION LIMITS—Ducks, Geese, Brant and Woodcock: Twice the daily bag (except on 
opening day). BUT ONLY ONE (1) WOOD DUCK MAY BE POSSESSED AT ANY TIME. 
All other migratory birds: One day’s limit only. Possession limited to 30 days after season. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern War Time)—Migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive seasons to Oct. 30, inclusive, sunrise to sunset; Oct. 31, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; Nov. 1 to 
end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to @ P. M. (unless sunrise occurs later or sunset earlier, 
when Federal sunrise-sunset regulations automatically apply.) 
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Our Ducks 


(Continued from page 13) 


3. Prevent excessive seepage by using 
materials that are not porous. 

4. Guard against rapid silting of the dam, 
by having it fixed so that they can easily 
be cleaned. 

As for the artificial propagation of ducks 
for restocking, to my mind this would be a 
waste of money, because the wild stock will 
take care of themselves if they are given 
protection and a place in which to reproduce, 
Much rather we should spend money on the 
improvement of the environmental factors 
and controls. Let us restore more of the na- 
tural breeding grounds and after we lave re- 
stored them let us see to it that they are not 
destroyed again. Let us try to improve the 
food and cover around our breeding areas and 
on the resting places on the flyways. Let us 
continue to set the shooting seasons with the 
break in favor of the ducks. 





Game Protector Frank E, Couse, DuBois, sub- 

mitted the above photo of an orphan baby rac- 

coon which was adopted by a mongrel dog that 
had pups of her Own at the time. 


With Us Always They'll Remain 


They go away for good you say, 

The pals we’ve been with every day, 

Our dogs, so loyal and so true, 

Our friends in joy and sorrow, too, 
That ne’er rebuke and never blame, 

That love us always just the same. 

When they must die and pass away 
And in the earth their forms decay, 

You think we must endure the pain 
That never we'll see them again? 


I do not think that God above 
Who’s Perfect Love and knows all love, 
Noting the sparrows when they fall, 
Who made all things and loves them all, 
Who formed strong ties twixt dog and man, 
Will sever what He here began; 
But in another world than this, 
Where all is happiness and bliss, 
I’m sure we'll have our dogs again 
And with us always they’ll remain. 
Lurena G. Wallace, Princeton, N. J. 


(Written on the death of Sheila O’Boyne, 
Irish Setter.)—Animaldom, Oct. 1941. 
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Sizing up the Game Law 











Revocation of Hunting Rights, 


party could kill the camp limit of six deer, 
so long as no individual hunter participates 
in any manner in the killing of more than 
the camp limit. 

If every deer hunter will personally assume 
the responsibility of refraining from taking 
part, in any way, in the killing of more than 
the camp limit of six deer a season, he need 
have no fear of violating the law that regu- 
lates big-game hunting parties. He must also 
refrain from attempting to kill a second deer 


a season, and should not place himself in any 
questionable situation wherein he might 
reasonably be accused of such attempt. 





Revocation Of Hunting Rights 


Many hunters do not seem to realize that 
their hunting rights can be denied for viola- 
tions of the Game Law, whereas, this privi- 
lege can by law be revoked for from one to 
two years for the first offense, and for longer 
periods for subsequent offenses. However, 
final action in this respect must come from 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg. No 
field representative of the Commission has 
authority to promise a convicted offender, 
regardless of how trivial may be the offense, 
that his right to hunt or trap in the future 
will not be revoked. The officer may make 
appropriate recommendations, but final de- 
termination rests solely with the Commission. 





Observe The Law 
By the exercise of reasonable precaution, 
it is a comparatively simple matter to 








FOX HUNTING NOTES 
By W. Newbold Ely, M.F.H. 


One of the U. S. Intelligence tells of how 
the Germans make their sentries stand with 
the point of their bayonet under their chin 
so that if they nod they get pinked. 


But what interested us most was the re- 
port that these Commando raids have only 
been successful in the areas where the Ger- 
mans have not used sentry dogs. In other 
words, it is the same story as in France 
where men have eluded the guards but 
never the dogs. 

The irony of the French and Belgium 
situation is that many of the dogs the Ger- 
mans are using are bouviers, developed by 
the Belgians, used in their army, and then 
taken by the Germans with most of the 
other animals of the countryside. 


This week the German occupation authori- 
ties in the Netherlands ordered all dogs over 
eighteen inches turned over to them. From 
these they will select those which are suit- 
able or already trained for army dogs. 

It is interesting to note that descendants 
of the old otterhound have done very well 
in our Army—viz. airedales. A great fancier 
of this breed who has had the same strain 
for over a quarter of a century is that well 
known foxhunter, Walter Jeffords, who even 
preserves the black and tan of the airedale 
in his famous pack of black and tan hounds. 

The Rose Tree Hunt has turned over its 
facilities to “Dogs For Defense,’ and Mr. 
Jeffords, president of the club, patriotically 
presented a young airedale to be trained for 
the U. S. Army. Donate dogs or dollars. 
Write—Dogs For Defense, c/o The Penna. 
Game News, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Continued from page 5 


habitually observe the Game Law and thus 
promote for ourselves and our children better 
hunting conditions—something akin to a 
Hunter’s Paradise in Pennsylvania—where 
one may venture afield with dog and gun 
with a sense of assurance that the game he 
seeks for pleasure will be there. Game laws 
are made to conserve wildlife, and to give all 
an equal chance to enjoy the sport. It is the 
sportman’s duty to cooperate so there will 
be good hunting, not only today, but 
tomorrow. 








Observe the Law. 


What Happens to Your Ammunition 


Tax? 


Every turkey county was covered, the lo- 
cation of all known flocks mapped, and their 
numbers, date of last observation, liberation 
points of pen-reared birds and other per- 
tinent information assembled. It is not a 
wholly accurate census, of course; but Vir- 
ginia now knows closely enough for practi- 
cal purposes how many turkefs it had on a 
given date, how many acres of range was 
available per flock and the number of birds 
in it. 

Along with this project goes a stomach 
analysis, with five hundred sets of innards 
a year being turned in for laboratory ex- 
amination. That brings up another limita- 
tion on the expenditure of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds: the research projects which meet 
approval. Research, as plenty of hunters 
realize, can sometimes get out of hand and 
away from the point of interest. It can, in 
other words, have a lot of academic mean- 
ing, but danged little for the lad who wants 
more to shoot at. So all research under the 
program must tie right in with game restora- 
tion and not let itself ramble all over the 
place. That’s what the study of Virginia 
turkeys’ food habits is doing: coming right 
down to brass tacks. So when populations, 
their distribution and what they need by 
way of food are put alongside the annual 
kill—which isn’t difficult to determine for 
any species in any state with an adequate 
field foree—and then when typical areas are 
sampled for population trends, Virginia can 
be well on its way to harvesting its turkey 
crop with an eagle eye to the future. 


HAT the drought of the early ’thirties 
did to South Dakota was plenty. The 
loss of pheasant food and cover practically 
wiped the birds out of the state’s western 
counties. With better rainfall in recent years 
the habitat came back, but how to repopulate 





Continued from page 9 


it with ringnecks was something else again, 
because game-farm operations on such a 
scale as would have been needed would run 
into big money. 

However, there was the Sand Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge with an abundance 
of pheasants. And there was Pittman- 
Robertson money for the proper asking. 
So, in 1941, South Dakota set up and was 
granted approval for the biggest pheasant- 
trapping and transplanting program ever 
heard of. On the 20,000-acre refuge a total 
of 8440 birds were trapped and released 
in areas where the exotic had _ perished 
along with the drought-stricken corn crops. 
They didn’t cost from two bucks up, as any 
game-farm bird will cost if the manage- 
ment knows its way around ledgers. They 
cost less than 44 cents per bird! And more 
than that: those cocks and hens weren’t 
any pen-reared darlings. They were tough 
old bruisers with plenty of know-how about 
getting along on their own. Pheasant shoot- 
ing western South Dakota is well on its way 
back. Without Pittman-Robertson help it 
would be a memory. 

Colorado was plagued by too many deer 
in certain places, a tribulatior which is 
common to too many states today. Financed 
by the Wildlife Restoration funds, census- 
ing drives were instituted on specific mule- 
deer ranges to find out just how many in- 
dividuals were trying to make a go of it 
on how many acres. With that as a starter, 
snow-trailing was resorted to in order to de- 
termine what, how much and in what pro- 
portion of what’s on hand a Colorado deer 
eats. These trailing studies, geared in with 
stomach analyses and added to the informa- 
tion turned up by establishing food plots and 
measuring the amount of annual growth 


(Continued on page 32) 





What Happens to Your Ammunition Tax? 


in the fall and again in the spring 
after a winter of browsing, gave a clear and 
sharp picture of what and how much and in 
what sort of mixture a deer has to have to 
make it through tough weather. 

Knowing the population and the acreage 
and what grows there, Colorado is in shape 
to tell hunters just about how many deer 
should come out of a given area on pack- 
horse or running-board to keep the herd 
producing to capacity, not threatened by 
over-shooting and not in danger of drastic 
losses due to starvation. Land acquisition 
for game, making possible the removal of 
sheep competition for food stocks, ties in 
with this program. 


present 


ND here again we encounter another one 

of those by-products which Pittman- 
Robertson activity is dropping in our laps. 
The Colorado deer studies have knocked 
most of the old convictions into cocked hats. 
The opinions of Colorado hunters, for in- 
stance, about what a mule deer eats were 
away wide of the mark. The deadliness of 
feeding hay to deer in distress—a standard 
proposal by hunters when browse get short 
—was demonstrated. Up to date, it appears 
that 80 percent of a Colorado deer’s diet must 
be browse, or he'll fold up and pass out. 

Colorado sportsmen estimated that in one 
area the sex ratio was one buck to fifteen 
does. The actual count showed it was one 
to three. These items all add up to the con- 
clusion that, much as we have talked about 
sound game management in the last few 
years, most of us have just been guessing 
about fundamental facts. Few states have 
had anything sound on which to base a man- 
agement program. Well, they are getting it 
now! 

Not so long ago the North Carolina Con- 
servation Department came into possession, 
through a transfer of state school lands, of 
90,000 acres of coastal plain in the vicinity 
of Wilmington. Ninety thousand! Count ’em! 
It is brushy swamp land with occasional 
ridges covered with pine and best suited for 
the production of wildlife. Some duck feed- 
ing grounds were here, and a few turkey 
and deer and bear. But it was going to cost 
a lot of money to protect it from fire and 
back up strategic water for ducks, and do all 
the other things that needed doing to make 
it a corner of a hunters’ paradise before too 
many hunters have put away their guns for 
the last time. Pittman-Robertson money was 
the answer, of course. The whole works is 
set up as a game-management area, and part 
of it will remain refuge after the develop- 
ment work has resulted in sufficient re- 
stocking, when vast portions of it will be 
open to the guns. 

And speaking of water, there’s Missouri, 
a state shy on water in spite of mighty rivers 
and its corner of the Ozarks. There isn’t 
enough natural water to accommodate the 
ducks that would like to tarry there, nor 
enough for a big population of furbearers, 
nor even for song birds during some migra- 

Well, this grand Federal aid program 
Iping remedy that. 

Using Pittman-Robertson cash and co- 
operating with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Agricultu Extension Service and 
AAA, Missouri set out to establish five hun- 
dred artificial farm ponds of from a quarter 
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of an acre to two acres where run-off water 
may be held. Each pond must be eight feet 
deep to defy the forces of evaporation; every 
one is fenced to insure the banks and dam 
against damage from stock. Cattle have a 
stable supply of water below the dams, aqua- 
tic plants are being established, upland 
game finds what it has to have in the vicinity 
and, as an added feature, the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission is stocking the most 
desirable with game fish.. Without funds to 
supply pipe and excavating equipment and 
to finance the demonstration work, such a 
program would have been in the dim future 
for Missouri. As it is, the folks down there 
have set their sights for a pond to every 
farmed forty acres! 





Financial Status of Pittman-Robertson 
Program, July 1, 1938 to April 30, 1942 


Total Funds Total Expend 
Available and Present 
Federal-Statc Obligations 


$150,066.82 $115,483.58 
198,689.86 188,512.75 
114,102.80 70,093.22 
408,687.22 322,604.49 
251,562.18 203,603.76 
25,907.01 22,235.72 
13,335.94 12,007.64 
129,089.42 92,229.16 
138,714.17 Ineligible 
196,044.35 195,220.79 
283,129.82 180,170.60 
312,911.80 252,234.80 
194,419.69 142,269.24 
179,896.25 121,048.22 
128,334.46 59,268.89 
133,097.47 53,941.74 
114,688.05 71,560.56 
64,619.34 47,720.82 
59,333.92 38,006.36 
535,571.09 385,690.56 
291,648.58 240,818.36 
148,887.80 129,742.36 
226,262.86 174,351.20 
286,747.94 179,477.7 
214,354.68 163,640.32 
179,687.79 Ineligible 
47,460.03 33,600.51 
96 266.36 76.999.39 
208,798.80 96,841.28 
490,167.35 352,645.51 
183,216.05 172,467.51 
131,548.77 83,011.19 
410,641.66 237,279.75 
171,147.02 145,628.68 
207,288.08 100,609.20 
490,304.97 433,078.41 
7,252.79 5,903.22 
108,612.28 97,553.29 
156,410.29 154.940.30 
116,586.77 98,760.51 
495,984.48 420,411.97 
174,646.24 170,988.88 
44,016.96 17,666.16 
157,309.94 150,024.34 
240,977.16 216,969.23 
144,057.74 113,588.62 
262,893.43 222,641.80 
167,954.85 144,851.19 


$9,493,333.33 $7,008,394.26 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Deiaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey ° 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carelina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





TOTAL 











What follows forest fire? What sort of 
growth combinations come up when a given 
type of fire runs through a given type of 
timber? Nobody knows. In quail country 
the Stoddard study has turned up much bed- 
rock information on the point, but for the 
country at large anybody who gives you an 
enswer is away out on a limb. 

And what will follow fire is an important 
item, with burning-for-game getting to be 
more than talked about in a dozen states. 
Michigan had wanted to know for years, be- 
cause the state’s forest fire fighters are get- 
ting so effective that too much of the cover 
s getting too thick for game and some fire- 
created openings appear to be past due, the 
ax being an expensive tool for such opera- 
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tions. Michigan, however, had not found the 
money for such an investigation until the 
Pittman-Robertson fund became available.) 
Then out into the field wenta man trained tg 
know soils and cover. He digs into fire 
history, considering what was burned, what 
soil it grew on, what the temperature, hu- 
midity and wind velocity were at the time 
of the fire; in other words, he assembles all 
the factors that might have influenced the 
nature of the burning. Next, he surveys 
what came up, how thick and how fast and 
in what proportions it grew. Before you 
know it, Michigan will have a clear idea of 
what sort of growth to expect after a given 
type of fire in a given type of cover, and 
that’s important when planning to create 
more mating and feeding and resting grounds 
by controlled burning, because each species | 
makes exacting demands on environment. 

Then there’s Maine, with a big survey of 
its waters just to see what they were and 
what might be done to increase their ca- 
pacity for producing game and fur. The job’ 
started in 1939 and is still booming, but im- 
provement didn’t wait for the completion of 
the study. As soon as places adapted to im- 
provement were located, new projects were 
set up and financed from Washington. Water 
was stabilized, duck foods were planted, and 
black ducks and ringnecks coming to breed 
were made happier and more productive, 
Don’t overlook that reference to the little 
ringneck. Nobody guessed they nested in 
Maine in numbers before this study was set 
up, but they do, and it is something to know 
for a state that’s spending thirty thousand 
bucks a year, or thereabouts, of Federal 
money to make its water carry more game, 

Hop west again and consider the moun- 
tain-sheep restoration endeavor with 
Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho, the U. S. 
Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service and — 
National Park Service all geared in snugly 
on the job. It is the first time such an in- 
tegration of various agencies has come about, 
and makes a real start at cooperative en- 
deavor between several states and Federal 
agencies. It never could have been without 
those dimes from the hunters. 

The projects mentioned are a few of hun- 
dreds. They are set down here, not because 
they are all unique, but because they are 
typical of many others. They indicate, how- 
ever, that the American conservation move- 
ment has come of age; it is mature and no 
fly-by-night activity. It is growing in 
breadth and depth, and firmly rooted in the 
needs of the sportsman. 

“The projects are always devised and set 
up by the states themselves,” says Ira Ga- 
brielson who, by virtue of being chief of the 
Fish and Wildlife “Service, functions in the 
program as the competent, dependable and 
respected big brother of every game com- 
missioner in the land. “All the Service 
wants to do is see that the activities conform 
to the spirit of the act. Our men are in- 
structed never to interfere, but to leave no 
stone unturned to lend a hand.” 

They are doing just that. And the states, 
with two exceptions, are doing their share. 
After five years of progress, the possibilities 
of the program are commencing to emerge 
in sharp outline. By following it, we are 
bringing a happy hunting ground down to 
earth! 
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